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wo „ber o eee . Oc- 
t zakow and its diſtri i: appears. to have 
* been capable of affecting the political or 
commercial intereſts.bf this country, 1 as 
eto juſtify any haſtile interference on the 
part of Great Britain between Ruſſia and 
the Porte ;” which was negatived. 
j B That 
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« That the interference of Great Britain 
for the purpoſe of preventing the ceſſion of 
& the ſaid fortreſs, and its diſtrict, to the 
* Empreſs of Ruſha, has been wholly unfuc- 
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The previous queſtion was put and car- 


"uit 


That His Majeſty's Miniſters in endea- 
* youring, by means of an armed force, to 
compel the Empreſs of Ruſſia to abandon 
* her claim to Oczakow and its diſtrict, and 
iu continuing an armament, after the object 
for Which it was propoſed had been relin- 
« quiſhed, have been guilty of groſs miſcon- 
duct, tending to incur unneceſſary ex- 
«ences, and to diminiſſi the N of 
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The Houſe becoming extremely m, 
Me, FOX roſe after Mr. Powys. 


1 hs all attempt to 3 a ſpeech of 
M. Fox, will do well to convince themſelves, 


that with whatever aid their memories may 
Be furniſbed by their reſlections, any promiſe 
of reporting it correfily muſt give birth to 
compariſons very fatal to their purpoſe. This 
is a dificulty that increaſes with the excel- 
. lence to be imitated. It becomes us, therefore, 
rather to ſay what our pretenfions are not, 
_ than what they are; and thus we ſhall hope 
© juſtify an appeal to the indulgence of the 
Public, large and liberal, maeed, as muſt be 
that indulgence, confidering that it muſt in- 
' cresſe in proportion to their diſappointment, 
and that we want it moſt when they can 
| ſpare it lea. The ſpeech delivered this 
| night by Mr. Fox, ranks with the moſt 
\ ſucceſsful efforts of his genius; and its in- 
preſſion upon the fable mind will be deep and 
Bi. > ava) 3 
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Alter the challenge which was thrown but 
to me, in the ſpeech of a right honourabls 
gentleman, (Mr. Dundas) laſt night, (ſaid 
Mr. Fox)1 did conſider it my duty to trouble 
you ſomewhat at length on this important 
queſtion. "But before I euter into the conſide- 
ration of it, I will explain why I did not obey 
a call made in the beginuing of the day, and 
repeated ſeveral times, in 4 manner not very | 
conſiſtent either with the freedom of debate; or 
with the order which the right honourable gen- 
225 himſelf has preſeribed for the diſeuſſion 
this day. Why any Members ſhould think 
| —— entitled to call on an individual in 
that way, 1 know not, but Why 1 did hot 
yield to the call is obvious. It was ſaid by an 
bonourable gentleman laſt night to be the wiſh 
of the right honourable gentleman to hear all 
that could be ſaid on the ſubject, before he 
ſhould riſe to enter into his defence. If fo, it 
| certainly would not become me to prevent 
kim from hearing any other gentleman who 
might be inclined to ſpeak. on the occaſſon; 
and as he particularly altuded to me, I thought 
x Ut 


1 
it reſpectful to give. way to gentlemen, that 1 
might not interrupt the courſe which he has 
choſen for himſelf, as it ſeems he reſerves 
himſelf till J have ſpoken. This call on mec is 
of a ſingular nature. A Miniſter is accuſed of 
having raſhly engaged the country in àa mea- 
ſure, by which we have ſuffered diſaſter aud 
diſgrace, and when a motion of cenſure is 
made, he chuſes to reſerve himſelf, and ſpeak 
after every one, that no means may be given 
to reply to his defence - to expoſe its fallacy if 
fallacious or to detect its miſrepreſentations, 
if he ſhall chuſe to miſrepreſent what may be 
ſaid. If the right honourable gentleman is 
truly deſirous of meeting the charges againſt 
him, and he has confidence in his ability to 
vindicate his conduct, why not purſue the 
courſe which would be manly and open ? 
| Why not go into 4 Committee, as was 
offered him by the honourable gentle» 
man who made the motion, (Mr. Whit- 
bread) in Which the forms of this Houſe 
would have permitted Members on each ſide 
to anſwer whatever was advanced by the other, 
and the ſubject would have received the moſt 
8 FEW ample 
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ample diſcuſſion? Inſtead of this honourable 
courſe, he is determined to take all advantages. | 
He ſcreens himſelf by a ſtratagem which 
no- defendant in any proceſs in this country 
could enjoy; ſince no man put upon his de- 
fence in any Court of Juſtice could ſo con- 
trive as not only to prevent all reply to his 
defence, but all refutation of what he may 
aſſert all explanation of what he may miſ- 
repreſent. Such are the advantages which 
che right honourable gentleman is determined 
do ſeize in this moment of his trial; and to 
confeſs the truth, never did man ſtand ſo 
much in need of every advantage! never was 
there an occaſion in which a Miniſter was ex- 
hibited to this Houſe in circumſtances ſo un- 
gracious, | as thoſe under which he ſtands 
before it in the preſent moment! For what 
is our preciſe \ſituation ? Laſt ſeſſion of Par- 
hament we had no fewer than four debates 
upon the queſtion of the armament, in which 
the right honourable gentleman involved this 
country, without condeſcending to explain 
W Which he had in view: Fenn: mi- 
EFC!CC(( ger bluown Ford! nority 
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1 
nority of this Houſe ſtood forth againſt the 
monſtrous meaſure of involving the country, 
without unfolding the reaſon. The Miniſter 
proudly and obſtinately refuſed, and called 
on the majority to ſupport him. We gave our 
opinion at large on the ſubject, and with 
elfe, as it turned out, on the public mind. 

On that of the right honourable gentleman, 
however, we are not ſucceſsful ; for what was 
his conduct? He replied to us, / I hear what 
« « you fiy—T could anſwer all your charges, 
< but T know my duty to my King too well 
4 to ſubmit at this moment to expoſe the ſe- 
«© Crers of the Nate, and to lay the reaſons 
« before you of the meaſure on which I de- 
4 mand your confidence. I chuſe rather to 
« li8#for a time under all the imputations 

< which ybu may heap againſt me, truſting 
4 to the explanations which will come at laſt 
Such was explicitly his language. However 
I might differ from the right honourable gen- 
tlernan in opinion, I felt for his ſitvation. 
There” was in this excuſe ſome ſhadow of a 
reaſon on which it might be poſſible to defend 
G1 . | . 
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him, when che hole of his conduct came to 
be inquired into. I thought it hard to goad 
him, when, perhaps, he conſidered it as unſafe | 
to expaſe what he was doing. But when the 
coneluſion vf the negociation had looſed him 
from bis fetters, When he had caſt off the 
trammels/-that bound him, I thought, that 
like the horſe deſcribed by Homer, (if I xe» 
membered I would quote the lines) exulting 
in the freſh paſtutes after he had freed him- 

felt from the pridle, the right honourable 
gentleman would have been , eager to meet 
us with every fart of explanation and datisface 
tion. I thought. that, reſtrained by no deli- 
cue add panting only for the moment that 
ira to reſtgre him to the means af developing, 
of expatiating upon, every part of his conduct 
that was wyſtetious, of clearing up chat 
he right honourable | gentleman. wopld have 
bad hut one wiſh, chat of coming forward in 
» bold and aer mots, and W 
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to make his cauſe good againſt. us, in the 
face of the world. Has he done ſo? has he 
even given us the means of inquiring fully 
and fairly into his conduct? No ſuch thing. 
He lays before us a ſet of papers, ſufficient, 
indeed, as I ſhall, contend, to found a ſtrong 
criminal charge for miſconduct againſt him, 
but evidently mutilated, garbled, and imper- 
fect, with a view of precluding that full in- 
quiry which his conduct demands, and which 
we had every reaſon to expect he would not 
have ſhrunk from on this day. We call for 
more; they are denied us. Why? Be- 
& cauſe, ſay the gentlemen, on the other 
ſide, unleſs the papers now before you 
e ſhew there is ground for accuſation, 
and unleſs you agree to accuſe, it is not 
*. fafe-or proper to grant you more. But is 
this a defence for the right honourable gentle- 
man!? Do theſe papers exculpate him? Di- 
rectly the reverſe. Prima facie they condemn 
him. They afford us, in the firſt inſtance, 
the proof of diſappointment. They ſhew us 
tblat we have not obtained what; we armed to 
720 C obtain, 
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obtain, and they gave us no juſtification f 
the right honourable gentleman for that diſs! 
appointment. I have heard much ingenuit x 
diſplayed, to maintain that there was no 
guilt. But what is the fallacy of this argu- 
ment? When we called for papers during 
the Spaniſh negociation, we were anſwered, 
the negociation was pending, and it was 
% unſafe to grant them.” Very well. But 
when it was over, and the ſame reaſons for 
withholding them could not be faid to exiſt; 
we were told, © Look to the i gs 
oats tion is ſatisfied with what we have got, and 
& you muſt lay a ground of criminality before 
we can admit your principle of calling. for 
8 papers.” Thus we were precluded from all 
inquiry into that ' buſineſs; but now the 
right honourable gentleman, conſcious that 
the country feels ſomewhat differently, ad- 
tits the ground of criminality to have been 
laid by producing thoſe documents on your 
table, imperfect as they are. It is from his nn 
confeſſion, therefore, that I am to pronounce 
him guilty, until he proves himſelf not ta be 
9 2 ſoz 
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ſo; and it is enough for me to contend, that 
the papers now before us afford him prima 
facie, no juſtification; but, on the contrary, 
afford ſtrong proof of his guilt, inaſmuch as 
they evince a complete failure in the object 
he armed to obtain. Sir, the right honourable 
gentleman js ſenſible how much theſe circum- 

ſtances render it neceſſary for him to take every i 
poſſible advantage his ſituation can give him; 
inſtead, therefore, of ſhewing himſelf anxious 
to come forward, or thinking it his duty to 
explain why it was inconvenient or impolitic 
for him to ſtate laſt year the true grounds on 
which he had called upon us to arm, what 
was the object of that armament, and why 
he had abandoned it, he lays a few papers on 
the table, and contents himſelf with an appeal 
unheard of before. —** If you have any thing 
to ſay againſt me, ſpeak out, ſpeak all— 
will not lay à word till you have done 
tt jet me hear you one after another—I will 
t have all the advantage of the game none 
of you ſhall come behind. me—for as ſoon 


# as you have all thrown forth what you 
2111 | C 2 | | nl have 
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& have to fay, 1 will make a ſpeech, which 
& you ſhall not have an opportunity to con- 
« tradi, and I will throw myſelf on my 
2 majority, that makes you dumb for 
&« ever.” Such is the ſituation in which we 
ſtand, and ſuch is the courſe which the 
right honourable gentleman _—_— it ho» 
nourable to purſue ! | 


1 — yield to him the Wave ibe 

chuſes to occupy, and ſubmit to the call ad- 
dreſſed perſonally to myſelf (although, perhaps, 
not in a manner very decorous) of ſtating 
to the Houſe what I have to offer, before 
the right honourable gentleman will open his 


Having Py theſe fpreieminary-6 Aae 
tions on the manner in which this buſineſs 
has been conducted, I will proceed frankly 
to ſtate the reaſons upon which I found the 
vote of cenſure, in which J ſhall this night 
agree. Much argument has been uſed on 
topics, not unfit,” indeed, to be mixed with 
avec n . this 
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this queſtion, but not neceſſary; topics, 
vrhich undoubtedly may be incidently taken 
up, but which are not eſſential to the diſeuſ- 
ſion. In this claſs I rank what has been ſaid 
upon the balance of Europe. Whether the 
inſulated ſtate of policy which diſdained all 
continental connection whatever, as adopted 

at the beginning of the preſent reſent reign— | 
whether the ſyſtem of extenſive foreign con- 
nection, ſo eagerly inſiſted on by a young 
gentleman who ſpoke yeſterday for the firſt 
time—or whether, as I am inclined to ſuſ- 
pect, is the true and wiſe courſe—the me- 
dium between theſe two, be our intereſt, are - 
certainly very proper topics to be diſcuſſed, 

but as certainly not eſſential topics to this 1 
queſtion. Of the three, I certainly think the 
middle line the true political courſe of this 
country; I think that, in our ſituation, every 
continental connection is to be determined by 
its own merits. Jam one of thoſe who think 
that a total inattention to foreign connections 
might be, as it has proved, very injurious to 
this country. But if, I am driyen to chuſe be · 
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tween the two extremes, between that of 
ſttanding inſulated and aloof from all foreign 
connection, and truſting for defence to our 
rn teſources, and that ſyſtem, as laid down 
in the ſperch of an honourable gentleman, 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf fo much laſt night, 
to the extent to which he preſſed it, I do not 
heſitate to declare that my opinion is for the 
firſt of thoſe ſituations. I ſhould prefer even 
total diſunion to that ſort of connection, to 
preſerve which we ſhould be obliged to riſk 
the blood and the reſourtes of the country in 
evety quarrel and every change that ambition 
or actident might bring about in any part of 
the continent of Europe. But in the queſtion 
before us, I deny that I am driven to either of 
theſe extremes. The honourable gentleman, 
who ſpoke with all the open ingenuouſneſs, 
16 Well as the animation of youth, ſeemed 
Himſelf to dread the extent to which his own 
dbctrines would lead hirn: he failed, there- 
fore, to ſuſtain” the policy of the ſyſtem he 
deſeribed, in that part where it can Alone 
Apply, namely; to the degree in which it is 
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neceflary for us to ſupport a balance of power. 
Holland, for-inſtance, he ſtates to be our nay 
tural ally. Granted. To preſerve Holland, 
and that ſhe may not fall into the arms of 
% France, we muſt make an alliance with 
4 Pruſſia. Good. But Pruſſia may be at- 
tacked by Auſtria. Then we muſt make an 
allianee with the Ottoman Porte, that they 
may fall on Auſtria. Well, but the Porte may 
be attacked by Ruſſia then we muſt make an 
alliance with Sweden, that he may fall on 
Ruſſia. By the way, Lmuſt here remind him, 
that he totally forgot even to mention Poland, 
as if that country, now become in ſome degree 
able to act for itſelf, from the change in its 
conſtitution, was of ag moment, or incapable 
of influencing in any manner upon this ſyſ- 
tem of treaties and attacks. His natural inge- 
nuity pointed out to him, that in caſting up 
the account of all this, it would. not pro- 
duce a favourable balance for England, 
and he evaded the conſequence of his .own 
principle, by ſaying, that perhaps Ruſſia 
Would nat auack zhe Porte: for hep Wwe 
* ſpeculate 
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ſpeculate on extreme caſes, (ſays the ho- 
nourable gentleman) we have a night to 
make allowances : it is fair to expect that 
when we are in alliance with the porte, 
Ruffia will feel too ſenſibly the i importance of 
the commercial advantages ſhe enjoys by her 
intercourſe with this country, to riſk the loſs 
of them by an attack on the Porte Are we 
then to ſuppoſe, that in that ſcene of univerſal 
conteſt and warfare, this ambitious Power, 
4 that is perpetually and ſyſtematically, as it has 

been reproached her, aiming at the deſtruc- 

tion of the Porte, and while the reſt of 
Europe has been at peace, has been in a ſtate 
of teſtleſs and unceafing hoſtility with' her, 
will then be the only power at'peace, and let 
flip fo favourable an opportunity of deſtroying 
her old enemy, ſimply becauſe the' is afraid 
of loſing her trade with you in the Baltic? 
I the honourable gentleman means to ſtate 
this as à rational conjecture, 1 would aſk him 
to look to the fact. Did her ſenſe of theſe ad- 
vantages reſtrain her in the late war, or 
compel her to deſiſt from the demands ſhe | 
SIS} . made 
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made before we began to arm ? Certainly 
not. We find from the documents hefore us, 
that ſhe adhered to one uniform, ſteady 
courſe, from which neither the apprehen- 
ſion of commereial loſs, nor the terrors of 
our arms, influenced her one moment to re- 
cede. What then are we to conclude from 
this intricate ſyſtem of balances and counter- 
balances, and thoſe dangerous theories with | 
which the honourable 'gentleman ſeemed to 
amuſe himſelf ? Why, that theſe are ſpecu- 
lations too remote from our policy; that in 
ſome parts, even according to the honoura- 
ble gentleman's argument, they may be de- 
fective, after all, and conſequently, that if 
the ſyſtem he builds upon it fails in one of 
its poſſibilities, it fails in the whole of them. 
Such muſt ever be the fate of ſyſtems ſo 
nicely conſtructed. But it is not true, that 
the ſyſtem neceſſary to enable this country 
to derive the true benefit from the Dutch 
alliance, ought to be founded upon thoſe 


involved and myſterious politics which make 


it incumbent upon us, nay, which prove its 
. D perfec- 
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perfection, 0 compelling us to ſtand for- 
| ward the principals. in every | quarre}, the 
Quixotes of every enterpriſe, the agitators in 
every plot, intrigue, and diſturbance, which 
are every day ariſing in Europe, to embroil 
one ſtate of. it with another. I confeſs that 
my opinions fall infinitely ſhort of theſe pe- 
rilous extremes; that poſſibly my genius is 
too, ſeanty, and my underſtanding too li- 
mited and feeble, for the contemplation of 
their conſequences, and that I can ſpeculate 
no farther than on connections immediately 
neceſſary to preſerve us, ſafe and proſperous, 
from the power of our open enemies, and 
the encroachment of our competitors : that 
| this 1 hold to be the only teſt by which the 
| merits of an alliance can be tried, which I 
ſhould eſteem either valuable or uſeleſs, in 
proportion to its ſtrict adherence to this prin- 
ciple. I did think, for inſtance, that when 
the intrigues of France threatened to deprive 
us of our ancient ally, Holland, it was wiſe 
to interfere, and afterward to form an alli- 


ance. wb which that evil might be pre- 
| vented, — 
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vented. But every ſtep beyond the alliance 
we then formed, every link in the chain of 
confederacies ſo largely expatiated upon by 
the gentlemen on the other ſide, brings us 
more and more remote from its true princi- 
ple ; the broad and clear lines of your policy 
become narrower and leſs diſtin&, until they 
are carried at laſt to an extremity of Europe, 
en trace of chem is loſt. 


Other topies have been introduced into the 
diſcuſſion. The beginning of the war be- 
tween Ruffia and the Porte has been referred 
to. What poſfible connection that has with 
our armament I know not; but of that bf 


ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak by and by. 


I come, however, Sir, to a queſtion more 
immediately before us, and that is, the value 
and importance annexed in the minds of his 
Majeſty's Miniſters, to the fortreſs of Ocza- 
know; and here I muſt beg leave to fay, | 
that they have not once attempted to anſwer 
the e, ſo judiciouſly and -ably en- 
D 2 farced 
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forced by my honourable friend who made 
this motion. It was explicitly ſtated by the 
geatlemen on the other fide, as the only ar- 
gument for our interference at all, that the 


balance of Europe was threatened with great 


danger, if Oczakow was ſuffered to remain 
in the hands of Ruſſia. Of no leſs im- 
portance did Miniſters laſt year ſtate this for- 
treſs of Oczakow, than as if it were indeed 
the taljſnan * on which depended the fate of 
the whole nom erate | ö 


| Bot ic this, 3 3 own | And jon, was 


ttue laſt year, what has happened to alter 


its value ? If it then excited the alarms of 
his Majeſty's Miniſters for the ſafety of 
Europe, what can enable them now to tell 
us that we are perfectly ſecure ? If it was true 


that her, bare poſſeſſon of Oczakow would 


* ſo nen what Top. be be terror of 
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2 by This Was, an NO to a | part _ Mr. Grey's. 8 
| ſpeech, who had quoted a paſſage from Mr. Haſtings 
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Europe, * they ſaw our negociators put 
Ruflia i into the way of ſeizing even Conſtan- 
tinople itſelf? This was the ſtrong argument 
of my honourable friend, (Mr. Whitbread) 
and which he maintained with ſuch ſolid 
reaſoning, that a ſhadow of an anſwer 
has not been given to it. To illuſtrate the 
value of Oczakow, however, one honourable 
| gentleman | (Mr. Grant) went back to. the 
reign of Elizabeth—nay, to the, days of 
Philip and Demoſthenes. He told us, that 
when Demoſthenes, urging the Athenians 
to make war on Philip, reproached him with 
inattention to a few towns he had taken, the 
names of which they ſcarcely knew, telling 
them that thoſe towns were the keys by 
which he would in time invade and over- 
come Greece, he gave them a ſalutary warn- 
ing of the danger that impended. But if the 
opponents of that great orator had prevailed, 
if they had ſucceeded j in inducing their coun- 
trymen to acquieſce in the ſurrender. not 

only of thoſe towns, but of gonſiderably more, 
a8 in the preſent inſtance, with what face 
fas 4g | would 
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would he afterwards have declared to his 


countrymen, © True it was that theſe ſorry 


and nameleſs towns were the keys to the 


« Acropolis itſelf, but you have ſurrendered 


them; and what is the conſequence ? You 
& are now in a ſtate of the moſt perfect ſe- 


i curity—you have now nothing to fear—you 


« have now the proſpect of ſixteen years of 
peace before you!“ I aſk, Sir, what would 
have been the reception even of Demoſ- 
thenes himſelf, if he had undertaken to ſup- 
ak * an nee __ 
E 
Let us try * Hofivrer, the other way, 
In order to ſhew that His Majeſty's Minifters 
merit the cenſure which is propoſed, I will 
admit that the preſervation of the Turks is 


neceſſary for the ſecurity of a balance of 


power. I truſt, at the ſame time, that this 
admiſſion, which T make merely for the ar- 
gument, will not be diſingenuouſiy quoted 
upon me, as hypothetical ſtatements too com- 
monly are, for admiſſions of fact. What 

AN in bauen gentleman gain by 
* l 
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it ?- The Turks, by his arrangement, are left 
in a worſe ſituation than he found them in ; 
for, previous to his interference, if Ruſſia had 
gone to Conſtantinople, he would have been 
unfettered by the ſtipulations which bind him 
now, and he and his ally might have inter- 
fered, to ſave the Porte from total deſtruction. 
Now, however, the poſſible and total extir- 
pation of the Ottoman power is made to de- 
pend on a point ſo precarious, as their accept- 
ing the propoſal which the right honourable 
gentleman thought fit to agree to for them, 
within the ſpace of four months. And what 
is this propoſal ? Why, that the Turks ſhould 
give up not only the obje& of the war they 
had begun, but this very Oczakow, which 
of (itſelf was ſufficient, in the hands of 
Ruſſia, to overturn the balance. If, there- 
fore, it was ſo important to recover Ocza- 
kow, it is not recovered, and Miniſters ought 
to be cenſured. If unimportant, they ought 
never to have demanded it. If fo unimpor- 
tant, they ought to be cenſured for arming ; 
but if ſo important as they have ſtated it, 
it * to be cenſured for diſarming 


without 
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without having gotten it. Either way, thete- 

fore, the argument comes to the ſame point, 

and I care not on which ſide the gentlemen 
chuſe to take it up; for whether Oczakow 

be, as they told us laſt year, the key to Con- 
ſtautinople, on the preſervation ef which to 

Turkey the balance of Europe depended, or, 

as they muſt tell us tow; of no comparative 4 
importance, their conduct i is equally to be 
condemned for diſarming, and puſillani- 

5 mouſly yielding up the object, in the firſt 
inſtance 5 for committing the dignity of their 
Sovereign, and hazarding the peace of their 
country, in the ſecond. + But they tell us, it 


is unfair to involve us in this dilemma ; there 
was a middle courſe to be adopted. Ocza- I 
kow was certainly of much importance; but 
this importance: was to be determined upon £ 
by circumſtances. Sir, we are become nice, 
indeed, in our political arithmetic ! In this . 

calculating age, we aſcertain to a ſcruple what 1 
an object is really worth. Thus it ſeems. ] 
that Oczakow was worth an armament, but 1 
not worth a war: it was worth a threat, but F 
not worth carrying thatthreat into execution.” 
| | ; Sir, 
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Sir, I can conceive nothing fo degrading and 
diſhonourable, as an argument ſuch as this. 
To hold out a menace, without ever ſeriouſly 


meaning to enforce it, conſtitutes, in common 
language, the true deſcription of a bully ; ap- 
plied to the tranſactions of a nation, the dif 
grace is deeper, and the conſequences fatal 
to its honour. Vet ſuch is the preciſe cou» 
duct the King's Miniſters have made the 
nation to hold in dhe ches of Europe, and 
which they defend by an argument, which, 
if urged in private life, would ſtamp. a ad 
with the charaQer of a coward and a bully, 
and ſink him to the deepeſt abyſs of infamy 
and degradation. Sure Jam, that this dif- 
tinction never ſuggeſted itſelf to the reflection 
of a noble Duke, whoſe conduct throughout 
che whole of this buſineſs has evinced the 
manly character of his mind, unaccuſtomed 
to ſuch calculations! From him we learn 
the fact. He ſaid, in his place, that his col- 
leagues thoughit it fit to riſk a threat to reco- 
ver Oezakow, but would not riſk a war for 
it. Such conduct was not for him! ir might 
9 E ſuit 
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ſuit the characters of his colleagues in office, 
it could not his. But they fay, it might be 
worth a war with the public opinion, but 
worth nothing without it. I cannot con- 
ceive any caſe, in which a great and wiſe 
nation, having committed itſelf by a menace, 
can withdraw that menace without diſ- 
grace. The converſe of the propoſition I can 
_ eaſily conceive—that there may be a place, 
for inſtance, not fit to be aſked at all, but 
which being aſked for, and with a menace, 
it is fit to inſiſt upon. This undoubtedly 
goes to make a nation, like an individual, 
cautious of committing itſelf, becauſe there 
is no ground ſo tender as that of honour. 
How do Miniſters think on this ſubject ? 
Oczakow was every thing by itſelf, but 
| when they added to Oczakow the honour of 
England, it became nothing. Oczakow, by 
itſelf, threatened the balance of Europe; Oc- 
zakow and honour weighed: nothing in the 
ſcale. Honour is, in their political arith- 
metic, a minus quantity, to be ſubtracted from 
the value of Oczakow. Sir, I am aſhamed 
to 
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to ſtate this reaſoning ; nor can I reflect on 
the foul ſtain it has fixed on the Engliſ 
name, without feeling mortified and hum- 
bled indeed ! Their late colleague, the 
noble Duke, urged his ſentiments with the 
feelings that became him ; feelings that form 
a ſtriking contraſt to thoſe that actuate the 
right honourable gentleman. He. told his 
country, that when he had made up his 
mind to the neceſſity of demanding Ocza- 
kow, it was his opinion that it might have 
been obtained without a war; but having 
once demanded it, he felt it his duty not to 
ſhrink from the war that might enſue from 
the rejection of that demand, and preferred 
the reſignation of his office to the retracting 
that opinion. Far different was the conduct 
of the right honourable gentleman, though 
his advice was the ſame; and ſmall were the 
ſcruples he felt in tarniſhing the honour of 
his Sovereign, whaſe name he pledged to 
this demand, and afterwards obliged him to 
xecede from i it. 


wo ;Af -1 They 
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They tell us, however, and ſeem to value 
themſelves much upon it, that in abahdoning | 
the object for which they had armed, they 
acted in conformity to public opinion. Sir, 
I will fairly ſtate my ſentiments on this ſub- 
ject too. It certainly is right and prudent 
to conſult che publie opinion; it is frequently 
wiſe to attend even to public prejudices, on 
ſubjects of ſuck infinite importance, as whe- 
ther they are to have war or peace. But if, 
in the capacity of a ſervant to the Crown, 1 
Were to ſee, or ſtrongly to imagine that 1 
faw, any meaſures going forward that thteat 
ened the peace of proſperity of the country, 
and if the emergency were ſo preſſing, as 
to demand the ſudden adoption of a decifive 
tourſe to avert the miſchief, I ſhould not 
hefitate one moment to a& upon my own 
pinion. If the public opition did not haps 
pen to ſquare with mine; if, after pointing 
out” to them the danger, they did not fee it 
in the fame light with me, or if they con- 
ceived that another remedy was preferable 
to mine, I ſhould conſider it as due to my 
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King, due to my country, due to my-own 
honour, do retire, that they might putſue the 
plan which they thought better, by a fit in- 
ſtrument, chat is, by a man who thought 
with them. Such would be my conduct on 
any ſubject where conſcientiouſly I could not 
ſurrender my opinion. If the caſe was 
doubtful, or the emergency not ſo preſſing, 
I ſhould be ready, perhaps, to ſurrender my 
opinion to that of the Public ; but one thing 
is moſt clear in ſuch an event as this, narme- 
ly, that I ought to give the Public the "__ 
of Wann an e e f , 
Do i tate this difference fairly ?—If I do, 
and if the gentlemen over againſt me will 
admit, that in the inſtance before us the 
public opinion ought to have influenced * 
them, it follows, that the public opinion 
ought to have been conſulted, before we 
wete committed in the eyes of Europe, and 
that the country ought to Bave had the 
means, and the information neceſſary to form 
their judgement upon the true merits of 
TS this 
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this queſtion. Did the King's Miniſters act 
thus? Did they either take the public opi- 
nion, or did they give us the means of form- 


ing one? Nothing like it. On the 28th of 


March, the meſſage was brought down to 


this Houſe; on the 29th, we paſſed a vote 
af approbation, but no opinion was aſked 


from us, no explanation was given us; ſo 
far from it, we were expreſsly told, our ad- 


vice was not wanted; that we had nothing 


ta do with the prerogative of the Crown to 
make war; that all our buſineſs was ta give 


confidence. So far with regard to this 


Houſe; and I cannot help thinking this con- 
duct ſomewhat hard upon the majority, who 
certainly might have counted for ſomething 
in the general opinion, when the right ho- 
nourable gentleman Was collecting it, if he 
meant fairly fo to do. I grant, indeed, that 


there are many , ways by which the feeling 
and temper of the Public may be tolerably 
well known out of this Houſe, as well as 
in it. I grant, that the opinion of a reſpecta- 
ble meeting at Mancheſter, of 1 meeting at 

Nor- 
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Norwich, of a meeting at Wakefield, of pub- 
lie bodies of men in different parts of Eng- 
land, might give the right honourable gen- 
tleman a correct idea of the public opinion. 


Permit me to ſay alſo, that in the ſpeeches 
of the minority of this Houſe, he might 
find alſo the ground of public opinion 
both what might give it riſe, and what 
might give it countenance. But was the 
majority of this Houſe the only body whoſe 
opinions were not worth conſulting? 1 
« travelled to Norwich, to York, Manchef- 
ter, Wakefield, for opinions,“ will the 
right honourable gentleman ſay 2 66 1 liſtened 
to the minority, 1 looked to Lord Stor- 
mont, to the Earl of Guildford; but as 
to you, my truſty majority, I did not look 
„to you! I had other buſineſs for you! it 
is not your office to give opinions; your 
4 buſineſs is to confide! You muſt pledge 
4% yourſelf, in the firſt inſtance, to all I can 
.< aſk from you, and perhaps ſome time in b 
the next year I may condeſcend to let you 
„%% know the grounds on which you are act- 
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* ing.” Such is the language he holds to 
us, if his conduct were to be explained by 
words, and a conduct more indeeent or pre- 
poſterous is not eafily to be conceived. For 
it is neither more nor leſs than to tell us— 
When I thought the Ottoman Power 
« in danger, I aſked for an armament to ſuc- 
e cour it. You approved | and granted it to 
„me. The public ſenſe was againſt me, 
++ and without minding you, I yielded to that 
1 ſenſe. My opinion, however, remains 
«© ftill the fame; though it muſt be confeſs 
* ſed, that J led you into giving a ſanction 
to my ſchemes, by a ſpecies of reaſoning 
% which it appears the country has ſaved 
+ itſelf by reſiſting. But they were to blame. 
I yet think that the exact contrary of what 
was done, ought to have been done; and 
that the peace and ſafety of Europe de- 
. pended upon it. But never mind bow 
you voted, or how directly oppoſite to the 
general opinion, with which I complied, 
% was that opinion I perſuaded you to ſup- 
10 geh Vote now that I was _ in both 
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“ it the opinion I ſtill maintain, and in 
© my compliance with its oppoſite. The 
peace of Europe is ſafe; I keep my place, 
and all is right again. But after all, the 
right honourable gentleman did not act from 


"deference to the public opinion; and to 
prove this, I have but to recal to your re- 
collection dates. The meſſage was brought 
down, as I ſaid before, on the 28th of March; 
and in leſs than a week, I believe in four 
days, afterwards, before it was poſſible to 
collect the opinion of any one public body of 
men, their whole ſyſtem was reverſed. The 
change, therefore, could not come from the 
country, even had they been deſirous, of 
conſulting it. But I have proved that they 
were not deſirous to have any opinion from 
any quarter; they came down with their 
purpoſes maſked and veiled to this Houſe, 
and tried all they could to preclude inquiry 
into what they were doing. Theſe are not 
the ſteps of men. deſirous of acting by opi- 
nion. I hold it, however, to be now ac- 
S knowledged, that it was not the public opi- 
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nion, but that of the minority in this Houſe, 
which compelled the Miniſters to relinquiſh 
their ill-adviſed projects; for a right ho- 
nourable. gentleman, who ſpoke laſt night 
(Mr. Dundas) owned the truth, in his own 
frank way. We certainly,“ ſaid he, . do 
© not know that the opinion of the Public was 
« againſt us; we only know that a great party 
„in this country was againſt us, and there- 
„ fore we apprehended, that though one cam» 
& paign might have been got through, at the 
< beginning of the next ſeſſion, they would 
i have interrupted us in procuring the ſup- 
4e plies.” I believe I quote the right ho- 
nourable gentleman correctly; and here, Sir, 
let me pauſe, and thank him for the praiſe 
which he gives the gentlemen on this ſide the 
Houſe: Let me indulge the ſatisfaction of 
refleQing, that though we have not the emo- 
laments of office—nor the patronage of 
power—yet we are not excluded from great 
influence on the -meaſures of Government. 
We take pride to ourſelves, that at this mo- 
ment we are not fitting in a Committee of 

2 | Supply , 
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Supply, voting enormous fleets and armies to 


carry into execution this ealatmitous meaſure. 


To us he honeſtly declares this credit to be 
due; and the country will, no doubt, feel 
the gratitude they owe us, for having ſaved 
them from the miſeries of war. An honour- 
able gentleman, indeed, (Mr. Jenkinſon) has 
told us, that our oppoſition to this meaſure in 
its commencement, occaſioned” its having 
been abandoned by the Miniſters 3 but he will 
not allow us the merit of having ſaved the 
country from a war by our interpoſition, but 
charges us with having prevented their ob- 
taining the terms demanded, which would 
W ble de Wat u ben Tan” ful od 
hear this argument; but muſt declare, in the 
name of the Minority, that we think ourſelves 
moſt unfairly treated by it, and forced into a 
reſponſibility that belongs, in no manner 
whatſoever, to our ſituation. The right ho- 
nourable gentleman, when repeatedly preſſed 
on this ſubject, during the laſt ſeſſion, was 
uniform in affirming that he had reaſons for 
his conduct, to his mind ſo eogent and unan- 
| F 2 ſwerable, 
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ſwerable, that he was morally certain of the 
indiſpenſable neceſſity of the meaſures he was 


purſuing. He has faid the ſame ſince, and to 


this hour continues bis firſt opinion. If, 
therefore, the right honourable gentleman 
thought ſo, and thought at the ſame time 
that our arguments were likely to miſlead the 


country from its true intereſts, why did he 


continue ſilent? If public opinion was ſo ne- 
ceſſary for him, that without it, as he tells 


us now, he could not proceed a ſingle ſtep, 


why did be ſuffer us to corrupt the paſſions, 
to blind and to pervert the underſtandings of 


the Public, to a degree that compelled his ſa- 
crifice of this eſſential meaſure ? Why did he 
quietly, and without concern, watch the pre- 
valence of our falſe arguments? Why, did he 
ſanction their progreſs, by never anſwering 
them, when he knew the conſequence muſt 
neceſſarily be, to defeat his deareſt object, 
and put the ſafety of his country to the ha- 
zard? Why did he not oppoſe ſome antidote 


to our poiſon? But having neglected to do 


_ —_ of his 1 to preſerve State 


ſecrets, 
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ſecrets, as he would have us believe) what 
ſhadow of a right, what poſſible pretext has 
he to come forward now, and accuſe us for 
thwarting his views, or to caſt the reſponſi- 
bility of his failure and diſgrace, upon us, 
whoſe arguments he never anſwered, and to 
whom he obſtinately and invariably refuſed 
all ſort of information, by which we might 
have been enabled to form a better judgement, 
and poſſibly to agree with him on this ſub- 
ject? The right honourable gentleman, how- 
ever, (Mr. Dundas) judges more fairly of 
us; and I thank him for the handſome ac- 
knowledgement he paid to the true charac- 
ter of the gentlemen on this ſide of the Houſe; 
for by owning, that becauſe we did not hap- 
pen to approve of this armament it was aban- 
doned, he owns another fact that we are 
not what another honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Steele) choſe to repreſent us, an indifcrimi- 
nate faction, that diſapproves of every thing, 
right and wrong.” This is clearly manifeſt 
from his own admiſſions, for giving up when 
ſt have 
begun 
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begun in the idea that we ſhould approve. 
We approved in the caſe of Holland, and in 
the caſe of Spain. In the firſt caſe we did ſo, 
becauſe the roctitude of the thing was ſo 
clear and manifeſt, as that every wellwiſher 
to England muſt approve. We did ſo in the 
cafe of Spain, becauſe the objects were ex- | 
pPlained to us The infult given, and the re- 
But had the right honourable geutleman any 
right, . becauſe we agreed to the Dutch and 
Spaniſh armaments, to anticipate the conſent. 
of Oppoſition to this? It was inſulting to im- 
pute the poſſibility to us !—What, agree to 
people, without an inſult explained, or an 
object held up! It is ſaid the object was 
ſtated, and that the means only were left to 
conjecture. That the objeZ propoſed to the 
Houſe, was an armament to make a peace, 
and Oczakow was ſuppoſed to be the means 
by which that peace was to be effected. Sir, 
it is almoſt conſtantly my misfortune to be 
differing from the right honourable gentle- 
7 | man 
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man about the import of the words ebje# and 
meant. In my way of uſing theſe, words, I 
mould have directly tranſpoſed them, and 
called the armament the means of effecting 
peace, and Ockzakow the object of that ar- 
mament.—And the event proves that Mini- 
ſters thought as I do ; for they gave up that 
object, becauſe they knew they could get the 
end they propoſed by their armament with- 
out it. This object, indeed, whatever was its 
importance, whether it was or was not, as we 
have alternately heard it afferted and denied, 
the key of Conſtantinople, nay, as ſome wild 
and fanciful people had almoſt perſuaded 
themſelves, the key to our poſſeſſions in the 
Eaſt Indies, the King's Miniſters have com- 
pletely renounced ; and ſeem by their con- 
duct to have cared very little what became of 
that or Conſtantinople itſelf. The balance of 
Europe, however, is perfectly ſafe, they tell 
us ; and on that point we have nothing more ; 
to apprehend. The enormous acceſſion of 
power to Ruſſia, from the poſſeſſion of Oc- 
zakow, fo far from affectin g Great Britain, 
18 
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begun in the idea that we ſhould approve, 
We approved in the caſe of Holland, and in 
the caſe of Spain. In the firſt caſe we did ſo, 
| becauſe the rectitude of the thing was fo 
clear and manifeſt, as that every wellwiſher 
to England muſt approve. We did fo in the 
cafe of Spain, becauſe the objects were ex- 
plained to us The inſult given, and the re- 
paration demanded, were both before us. 
But had the right honourable gentleman any 
right, becauſe we agreed to the Dutch and 
| Spaniſh armaments, to anticipate the conſent 
of Oppoſition to this? It was inſulting to.im- 
pute the poſſibility to us: What, agree to 
take the money out of the pockets of the 
people, without an inſult explained, or an 
object held up! It is ſaid the object was 
ſtated, and that the means only were left to 
conjecture. That the objec propoſed to the 


Houſe, was an armament to make a peace, 
and Oczakow was ſuppoſed to be the means 
by which that peace was to be effected. Sir, 
it ĩs almoſt conſtantly my misfortune to be 
differing: from the right honourable gentle- 
7 man 
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man about the import of the words cbjecꝭ and 
means. In my way of uſing theſe, words, I 
ſhould have directly tranſpoſed them, and 
called the armament the means of effecting 
peace, and Ockzakow the obje# of that ar- 
mament.— And the event proves that Mini- 
ſters thought as I do; for they gave up that 
object, becauſe they knew they could get the 
end they propoſed by their armament with- 
out it, This object, indeed, whatever was its 
importance, whether it was or was not, as we 
have alternately heard it aſſerted and denied, 
the key of Conſtantinople, nay, as ſome wild 
and fanciful people had almoſt perſuaded 
themſelves, the key to our poſſeſſions in the 
Eaſt Indies, the King's Miniſters have com- 
pletely renounced ; and ſeem by their con- 
duct to have cared very little what became of 
that or Conſtantinople itſelf. The balance of 
Europe, however, is perfectly ſafe, they tell 
us ; and on that point we have nothing more 
to apprehend. The enormous acceſſion of 
power to Rauſſia, from che poſſeſſion of Oc- 
zakow, fo far from affectin g Great Britain, 

is 
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is not likely, according to what the Miniſters 


muſt aſſure us, to diſturb the tranquillity of 


her: neareſt neighbours. That - Oczakow, 
therefore, was at any time an object ſufficient 
to juſtify. their interference, I have ſtated 
many reaſons for concluding will not be al- 
ledged this night. Some of the gentlemen on 
the other ſide, indeed, have advanced other 
grounds, aud told us (I confeſs it is for the 
firſt time) that in this war the Empreſs: of 
- Ruſſia was the aggreſſor; that on her part 
the war was offenſive, and that it became us 
to interfere to ſtop ber progreſs: They tell 
us of various encroachments in the Cuban, 
of hoſtilities ſyſtematically carried on in vio- 
lation of treaties, and many other inſtances ; 
not one of which they have attempted to 
prove by a ſingle document, or have, reſted 
on any other foundation than their own afler- 
tions. But to theſe, Sir, I ſhall oppoſe the 
authority of Miniſters themſelves ; for, in ut 
one of the diſpatches of the Duke of Leeds to 
Mr, Whitworth, he deſires him to communi- 
cate to the Court of Peterſburgh, that if they 
will 
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will conſent to make peace with the Turks 
on the flatus quo, the allies will conſent to 
guarantee the Crimea to them, © the object 
66 of the war,” as he ſtates it to be. I defire 
no farther proof than this, that we always 
cotifidered the Turks as the aggreflors ; for 
it follows, that where any place, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of one Power, is made the object of a 
war by another, the Power claiming that ob- 
ject is the aggreſſor. If, for example, we 
were at war with Spain, and Gibraltar the 
object, Spain of courſe would be the aggreſ- 
ſor: the contrary, if the Havannah were the 
object. The King of England, therefore, by 
the diſpatch which I have quoted, has, in 
words and in fact, acknowledged the Turks 
to have been the aggreſſors in this war, by 
mak in g pretenſions to a province ſolemnly 
ceded to Ruſſia in the year 1783. I can 
ſcarcely think that Miniſters mean to contend 
that ceſſion by treaty does not give right to 
poſſeſſion. Where are we to look, therefore, 
to aſcertain the right of a country to any 
place or territory, but to the /aft treaty ? To 
G what 
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what would the oppoſite doctrine lead? 
France might claim Canada, ceded in 176 3» 
or we Tobago, ceded in 178 3. It might be 


urge that they took advantage of our diſpute 
with, our own colonies, and that the treaty 
gave no right. Canada, Jamaica, every thing 
might be queſtioned. Where would be the 
peace of Europe, if theſe doctrines were to 
be acted on? Every country muſt continue 
in a ſtate of endleſs perplexity, armament, 
and preparations. But happily for mankind, 
a different principle prevails in the law of 
nations; there the laſt treaty gives the right, 
and upon that we muſt aver, that if, as the 
difpatch ſays, the Crimea was the object, the 
Turk was the aggreſſor. | 


What, therefore, was the right claimed 
by the right honourable gentleman to enter 
into this diſpute :I will anſwer, The right 
of a proud man, anxious. to play a lofty part. 
France had gone off the ſtage—the character 
of the miſerable diſturber of empires was 
vacant, and he een 0 boaſt and vapour, 


| and | 
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and play his anti- tricks and geſtures on the 
fame theatre. And what has been the firſt 
effects of this new experiment upon the 
Britiſh nation? That in the pride and zenith 
of our power, we have miſerably diſgraced 
ourſelves in the eyes of Europe that the 
name of his Majeſty has been ſported with, 
and ſtained; that the people of England 
have been inflamed, their commerce diſ- 
turbed, the moſt valuable citizens dragged 
from their houſes, and half a million of mo- 
ney added to the public burdens. And here, 
Sir, in juſtice to my own feelings, I cannot 
paſs over wholly in filence the fate of that 
valuable body of our fellow-citizens, who are 

more particularly the victims of theſe falſe 
alarms, and by whom the moſt bitter portion 
of the common calamity muſt be borne. I 
am compelled to admit, that every State has 
a right, in the ſeaſon of danger, to claim the 
ſervices of all, or any of its members ; that 
the ſulur popult, fuprema lex et.” Tender- 
nefs and cohfideration? in the uſe of ſuch ex- 


renfive powers is all I can recommend to 
Spi G 2 | + thoſe 
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thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to call them into 
action. But here I muſt lament, in common | 
with every feelin g mind, that unneceſſary 
barbarity which dragged them from their 
homes, deprived them of their liberty, and 
tore them from the induſtrious exerciſe of 
thoſe modes of life by which they earned 
ſupport for their families, wantonly, cruelly, 
and without pretext, . becauſe without the 
ſmalleſt intention of employing them. The 
gentlemen well know what I ſtate to be a 
fact; for they know that their ſyſtem was 
changed, and their obje& abandoned, before 
even they had begun to iſſue preſs-warrants. 


I return, Sir, to the diſgraceful condition 
in which the right honourable gentleman has 
involved us. Let us ſee whether what I have 
ſaid on this point be not literally true. The | 
Empreſs of Ruſſia offered, early in the year 
1790, to depart from the terms ſhe had at firſt 
thrown out, namely, that Beflarabia, Wal- 
lachia, and Moldavia, ſhould be independent 
G the Ottoman Power. This, it appears, ſhe 
vet yielded 
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yielded upon the amicable repreſentations of 
the allied Powers, and ſubſtituted in the 
room of them thoſe conditions which have 
ſince been conceded to her, namely, that the 
Daieſter ſhould be the boundary between the 
two empires, and all former treaties ſhould 
be conſirmed. Then,” ſay Miniſters, “ if 
„ we gained this by ſimple negociation, what 
he” may we not gain by an armament ?” Thus 
judging of her puſillanimity by their own, 
they threatened her. What did ſhe do? Pe- 
remptorily refuſed to depart one atom from 
her laſt conditions; and theſe I aſſert were in 
the poſſeſſion of his Majeſty's Miniſters long 
before the armament : they knew not only 
this early in the month of March, but like- 
wiſe the reſolution of the Empreſs not to riſe 
in her demands, notwithſtanding any farther 
ſucceſs that might attend her arms. The 
memorial of the Court of Denmark, which 
they have, for reaſons beſt known to them- 
ſelves, refuſed us, but which was circulated 
in every court, and publiſhed m every news- 


paper in Europe, fully informed them of 
theſe 
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theſe matters. But the King's Mmiſters, 
with an abſurdity of which there is no ex- 
ample, called upon the country to arm. 
Why ? Not becaufe they meant to employ 
the armament againſt her, but in the fanciful 
hope, that becauſe, in an amicable negocia- 
tion, the Empreſs had been prevailed upon 
not fo preſs the demand of Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, and Beffarabia, as independent ſove- 
reignties, they ſhould infallibly ſucceed by 
arming, and not employing that armament, 
in perfuading her to abandon all the reſt ! 
And what was the end ? Why, that after 
pledging the King's name, in the moſt de- 
liberate and folemn manner ; after lofty va- 
pouring, menacing, promiſing, denying, 
turning and turning again ; after keeping up 
the parade of an armament for four months, 
accompanied with thoſe ſevere meaſures, to 
be regretted even when neceſſary, to be re- 
probated when not, the right honourable 
gentleman crouches humbly at her feet; in- 
treats, ſubmiſſively ſupplicates of her mode- 
ration, that the will grant him fome ſmall 
etad | trifle 


N 
trifle of what he aſks, if it is but by way of 
a boon ; and finding at laſt that he can get 
nothing, either by chreats or his prayers, gives 
up the whole, preciſely as ſhe inſiſted upon 
having it. | Mo: 


The right honourable contlentan, | how- | 
ever, 1s determined that this Houſe ſhall take 
the whale of this diſgrace upon itſelf. I heard 
him, with much delight, on a former day, 
quote largely from that excellent and philoſo- 
phical work, The Wealth of Nations.“ 
In almoſt the firſt page of that book, he will 
find it laid down as a principle, that by a di- 
viſion of labour in the different occupations 
of life, the objects to which it is applied are 
perfected, time is ſaved, dexterity improved, 
and the general ſtock of ſcience augmented : 
chat by joint effort, and reciprocal accommo- 
dation, the ſevereſt taſks are accompliſhed, and 
difficulties ſurmounted, too ſtubborn for the 
labour of a ſingle hand. Thus, in the buildin g 
of a great palace, we obſerve the work to be 
parcelled out into quiereqt departments, and 

1 ü | diſtributed 
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diſtributed and ſubdivided into various degrees, 
ſome higher, ſome lower, to ſuit the capaci- 


ties and condition of thoſe who are employed 
in its conſtruction.— There is the architect 
that invents the plan, and erects the ſtately 
columns; there is the duſtman and the 
nightman to clear away the rubbiſh. The 


right honourable gentleman applies theſe prin- 
ciples to his politics, and in the diviſion and 


caſt of parts for the job we are now to execute 


for him, has reſerved for himſelf the higher 


and more reſpectable ſhare of the buſineſs, 
and leaves all the dirty work to us. Is he 
aſked why the Houſe & Commons made the 
armament Laſt year? He anſwers, * the 
« Houſe of Commons did not make the ar- 
6 mament I made it. 92 Houſe of Com- 
66 mons only approved it. —ls he aſked why 
he gave up the object of the armament, after 


he had made it? I did not give it up!“ he 
exclaims: * I think this fame of its neceſ- 


« ſity as ever; it is the Houſe of Commons 


* that gives it up: it is the Houſe that ſup- 


Fe ports che nation in their ſenſeleſs clamour 


againſt 


** 


„ ˙ 
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& — my meaſures: it is to this Houſe 
<« that you muſt look for the ſhame and 
« ouilt of your diſgrace.” To himſelf he 
takes the more conſpicuous character of me- 
nacer. It is he that diſtributes provinces, 
and limits empires; while he leaves to this 
Houſe the humbler office of licking the . 
and begging Hanan | 


be Not mine e theſe groans— 
F Theſe ſighs that iſſue, or theſe tears that flow. 


J am forced into theſe ſubmiſſions by a low, 
* contracted, grovelling, mean-ſpirited, and 
“ignorant people“ But this is not all, It 
rarely happens, that in begging pardon, when 
men determine upon that courſe, they have not 
ſome benefit in view, or that the profit to be 
got is not meant to counterbalance, in ſome 
meaſure, the honour to be ſacrificed. ' Let 
us ſee how the right honourable gentleman 
managed this.—On the firſt indication of 
hoſtile meaſures againſt Ruſſia, 135 Mem- 
bers of this Houſe divided againſt the adop- 
tion of them. This it was, according to a 

H right 
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right honourable gentleman who ſpoke in 
the debate yeſterday, (Mr. Dundas) that in- 
duced Miniſters to abandon their firſt object; 
but not like the Duke of Leeds, who can - 
didly avowed, that if he could have once 
brought himſelf to give up the claim of Oc- 
zakow, he would not have ſtood out for the 
raſing its fortifications, or apy ſuch terms. 
The Miniſters determine that the nation at 
leaſt ſhall reap no benefit from the reverſal of 
their ſyſtem. « You have reſiſted our pro- 
« jets,” ſay they; you have diſcovered 
* and expoſed our incapacity; you haye 
made us the ridicule of Europe, and ſuch 
** we ſhall appear to poſterity : you have de- 
feated, indeed, our intentions of involving 
you in a war; but % ſhall not be the 
t gainers by it ! eu ſhall not ſave your mo- 
e ney | We abandon, Oczakow, as you 
e compel us to do, but we will keep up the 
« armament, if it is only to ſpite you * 
Determined to act this diſgraceful part, their 
next care was to do it in the moſt diſgraceful 
manner; and as they had dragged Parliament 
[4 | and 
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their King through the dirt and mire, they 
reſolved to exhibit them in this offenſive 
plight to the eyes of Europe. To do this, 
they did not care to truſt to the Miniſter we 
had at Peterſburgh; a gentleman diſtinguiſh», 
ed for amiable manners, and by the faithful, 
the vigilant, and. the able diſcharge of his. 
duty. Why was the management of the ne- 
gociation taken from him? Was he too proud 
for this ſerviee? No man is too proud to do 
his duty; and of all our foreign Miniſters, 
Mr. Whitworth I ſhould think the very laſt, 
to whom it could be reproached that he is 
remiſs in fulfilling the directions he receives, 
in their utmoſt ſtrictneſs. But a new man 
was to be found; one whoſe reputation 
for talents and honour might operate, as 
they hoped, as a fort of ſet- off againſt. 
the incapacity he was to cure,. and the 
national honour he was deputed to ſur- 
render. Was it thus determined, becauſe in 
looking round their diplomatic. body, there 
was vo man to be ſelected from it, whoſe 
character aſſimilated with the dirty job he 

H 2 was 
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was to execute? As there was honour to be 


ſacrificed, a ſtain to be fixed upon the na- 
tional character, engagements to be retracted, 
and a friend to be abandoned, did it never 
occur to them that there was one man upon 
their diplomatic lift, who would have been 
pronounced by general acclamation tho- 
roughly qualified in ſoul and qualities for this 
ſervice ?* Such a perſon they might have 
found, and not fo occupied as to make it in- 


convenient to employ him; they would have 


found him abſent from his ftation, under the 
pretence of attending his duty in this Houſe, 


though he does not chuſe often to make his 
appearance here. Inſtead of this, however, 


they increaſed the diſhonour that they doomed 
us to ſuffer, by ſending a gentleman endowed 


with every virtue and accompliſhment, who 


had acquired, in the ſerviceof the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, at an early period of his life, a cha- 
racter for bravery and enterpriſe, that ren; 


dered him perſonally eſteemed by her, and in 


whom fine talents, and elegant manner, ri- 


pened by habit and 1 had con- 


firmed 
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firmed the flattering promiſe. of his youth. 
Did they think that the ſhabbineſs of their 
meſſage was to be done away by the worth 
of the meſſenger? If I were to ſend an hu- 
miliating apology to any perſon, would is 
change its quality by being entruſted to Lord 
Rodney, Admiral Pigot, my honourable 
friend behind me, (General Burgoyne) Lord 
Cornwallis, Sir Henry Clinton, Sir William 
Howe, or any other gallant and brave of- 
ficer? Certainly not. 


It was my fortune, in very early life, to 
have ſet out in habits of particular intimacy 
with Mr. Fawkener, and however circum» 
ſtances may have intervened to ſuſpend that 
intimacy, circumſtances ariſing from wide 
differences in political opinion, they never 
have altered the ſentiments of private eſteem 
which I have uniformly felt for him; and 
with every amiable and conciliating quality 
that belongs to man, I know him to be one 
from whom improper ſubmiſſions | are, the 
leaſt to be expected. Well, Sir, theſe gen- 


tlemen, 


14 
tlemen, Mr. Whitworth and Mr. Fawkener, 
commence the negotiation, by the offer of 

three diſtin& propoſitions; each of them bet- 

ter than the other, and accompany it with 

an expreſſion ſomewhat remarkable, namely, 

that this negociation is to be as unlike all 

the others as poſſible, and to be © founded 
in perſect cundbur. . To prove this, they 
ſubmit at once to the Ruſſian Miniſters * all 
es that their inſtructions enable them to pro- 
* poſe.” Who would not have imagined; 
according to the plain import of theſe-words, 
that unleſs the Empreſs had affented to bne 
of theſe ' propoſitions, all amicable interpoſi- 
tion would have been at an end, and war the e 
iſſue ? The ; perfect candonr” promiſed in 
the beginning of theit note, leads them to r 
declare explicitly, that unleſs the fortifica: i # 
tions of Oczakow be raſed, or the Turks a 


are allowed as ah equivalent to keep both the 

banks of the Dneiſter, the allies cannot pro- 

poſe any terms to them. What anſwer do de 
CC 


they receive? An unequivocal rejection of 
every one of their propoſitions z accompa- 
£6 nied, 


L 


| pied, however, with a declaration, to which 


I ſhall ſoon return, that the navigation of 
that river ſhall be free to all the world, and 
a reference to theſe maxims of policy which 
have invariably actuated the Empreſs of Ruſſia 
in her intercourſe with neutral nations, whoſe 
commerce ſhe has at all times protected and 
encouraged. With this declaration the Bris 
iſh Plenipotentiaries declare themſelves per- 


fectly contented ; nay more, they engage, 


that if the Turks ſhould refuſe theſe condi- 
tions, and continue obſtinate longer than four 
5 the termination of the war to the events 


it may produce.“ And here ends for 
ever all care for the Ottoman empire, all ſo- 


licitude about the balance of power. The 


right honourable gentleman will interpoſe no 


farther to ſave either, but reſts the whole of 


a meaſure, once ſq indiſpenſable to our 


ſafety, upon this doubtful ifſue, whether the 
Turks will accept in December thoſe very 


terms which, in July, the Britiſh Miniſters 


could not venture to propoſe to them 
; : | Sir 7 
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Sir, we may look in vain to the events of 


former times for 4 diſgrace parallel to what 
we have ſuffered; © Lewis the Fourteenth, a 
monatch often named in our debates, and 
whoſe reign exhibits' more flran any other the 


extremes of proſperous and of adverſe for- 
tune; never, in the midſt of his moſt hu- 


miliatiug diſtreſſes, ſtooped to ſo deſpicable 


a ſacriſice of all that can be dear to man, 
The war of the fucceſſion, unjuſtly began 
by him, had reduced his power, had ſwal- 
lowed: up his armies and his navies, had de - 
ſolated his provinces, had drained his trea- 
ſures; and deluged the earth with the blood 
of the beſt and moſt faithful of his ſubjects. 


Exhauſted by his vatibus calamities, he of - 


fered at one time to his enemies to relinquiſh 
all the objects for which he had begun the 


war: that proud monarch ſued for peace, 
and was content to. receive it from our mo- 


deration. But when it was made a condition 
of that peace, that he ſhould turn his arms 


againſt his grandſon, and compel him by 


1 to relinquiſh. the throne of Spain— 


hum- 


11 '; 
| humbled, exhauſted, conquered as he was, | 
misfortune had not yet bowed his ſpirit to 
conditions ſo hard as theſe. We know the 
event: he perſiſted ſtill in the war, until 
the folly and wickedneſs of Queen Anne's 
Miniſters enabled him to conclude the peace 
of Utrecht, on terms conſiderably leſs diſad- 
vantageous even than thoſe he had himſelf 


propoſed. And ſhall we, Sir, the pride of 
our age, the terror of 3 
this humiliating ſacrifice of our honour? 
Have we ſuffered a defeat at Blenheim 2 
Shall we, with our increafing proſperity, 
our widely-diffuſed capital, our navy, the 
juſt ſubje& of our common exultation, over» 
flowing coffers, that enable us to give back 
to the people what, in the hour of cala- 
mity, we were compelled to take from 
them ; fluſhed with a recent triumph over 
Spain, and yet more than all, while our old 
rival and enemy was incapable of diſturbing 
us, ſhall it be for us to yield to what France 
diſdained in the hour of her ſharpeſt diſ- 
treſs, and exhibit ourſelves to the world, the 

I ſole 
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ſole example in its annals of 


and wo degradation ? 


ſuch an abject 


But gentlemen debe us now, in a juſtiß- 
cation, as I ſuppoſe they mean it, of all theſe 
meaſures, that to effect a peace between 
Ruſſia and the Porte, was only the oſtenſible | 
cauſe of out armament, or at leaſt was not 
the ſole cauſe ; and that Miniſters were un- 
der ſome apprehenſion leſt the Emperor, if 
the allies were to diſarm, ſhould infiſt on bet- 
ter terms from the Turks, than he had agreed 
to accept by the convention of Reichenbach. 
This I cannot believe. When His Majeſty 
ſends a meſſage to inform his Parliament, 
that he thinks it neceſſary to arm for a ſpeci- 
fic purpoſe, I cannot ſuppoſe that a falſe- 

hood has been put into His Majeſty's mouth; 
and that the armament, which he propoſes as 
neceſſary for one purpoſe, is intended for an- 
other, —If the right honourable gentleman 
ſhall tell me, that although the war between 
Ruſſia and the Porte was the real cauſe of 


6quipping the armament, yet that being once 
equipped, 
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equipped, it was wiſe to keep it up when no 
longer wanted on that account, becauſe the 
Emperor ſeemed inclined to depart from the 
convention of Reichenbach ; then I anſwer, 
that it was his duty to have come with a ſe- 


_ cond meſſage to Parliament, expreſsly ſtating 


this new object, with the neceſſary infor- 
mation, to enable the Houſe to judge of its 
propriety. Another of the arguments for 
continuing the armament after the object was 
relinquiſhed, is, that Ruſſia might have in- 
ſiſted on harder terms, not coiiceiving ber- 
{elf bound by offers which we had refuſed to 

accept. I perfectly agree with gentlemen, = 
that after the repeated offer 'of thoſe terns, 
on the part of Ruſſia, and the rejection of 
them by us, the Empreſs was not bound to 
adhere to them, in all poſſible events and 
contingencies. If the war had continued, 
ſhe would have had a right to farther indem- 


- nification for the expence of it. * But was it 


not worth the Miniſter's while to try the 


good faith of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, after ſhe 


had ſo ſolemnly pledged herſelf to all Europe 
1 2 that 


1 f 
that ſhe would not riſe in her demands ? The 
experiment would have been made with little 
trouble ; by the ſimple expedient of ſending 
a meſſenger to aſk the queſtion. The object 
of his armament would have ſuffered little by 
the delay, as an anſwer from the Ruſſian 
Court might have been had in five or ſix 
weeks. Was it reaſonable in Miniſters to 
ſuppoſe, that becauſe, in the early part of the 
negociation, the Empreſs had ſhewn fo much 
regard to us as actually to give up whatever 
pretenſions ſhe had formed to other provinces 
of the Turkiſh empire, ſolely with the view 
.of obtaining our concurrence to the principle 
on which ſhe offered to make peace, ſhe 
would revert to thoſe very pretenſions the in- 
ſtant ſhe had obtained that concurrence on | 
our part, for the benefit: of which ſhe had 
ſacriſiced them ? Surely, as I have ſaid, it 
was worth while to make the experiment: 
but ſimple and obvious as this was, a very 
different courſe was adopted. Oczakow, in- 
deed, was relinquiſhed. before the armament 
began, as we may find- by compating the 
28145 1 date 
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date of the preſs- warrants with that of the 
Duke of Leeds's reſignation. As ſoon as the 
King's meſſage was delivered to Parliament, 
a meſſenger was diſpatched to Berlin with an 
intimation of the reſolution to arm. This, 
perhaps, was raſhly done; as they might 
have foreſeen that the meaſure would proba- 
bly meet with oppoſition, and much time 
could not have been loſt by waiting the 
event of the firſt debate. No ſooner was the 
diviſion known, than a ſecond meſſenger was 
ſent off to overtake and ſtop the diſpatches of 
the firſt; and this brings me to another argu- 
ment, which I confeſs appears to me very 
unlikely to help them out. They tell us, 
that the King of Pruſſia having armed in con- 
ſequence of our aſſurances of ſupport, we 
could not diſarm before we knew the ſenti- 
ments of the Court of Berlin, without the 
imputation of leaving our ally in the lurch. 
Did we wait for the ſentiments of that Court 
to determine whether Oczakow was to be 
given up or not ? Sir, when that meaſure 


was reſolved upon, the right honourable 
| gentleman 
. yi 
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Feen actually had abandoned his ally; 
and that ſuch was the general ſenſe of the 
Court of Berlin, I believe can be teſtified by 
every Engliſhman who was there at the time. 
No ſooner did the ſecond meflenger arrive, 
and the contents of his diſpatches become 

- known, than a moſt general indignation roſe 

againſt the condutt of the right honourable = 
gentleman ; and I am well enough informed 
on the ſubject to ſtate to this Houſe, that not 
an Engliſhman could ſhew his face in that 
capital, without expoſing himfelf to mortiſi- 
cation, perhaps to inſult. ' But, between the 
28th of March, when the meſſage was brought 
down to this Houſe, and the 2d or 3d of 
April, when the ſecond meſſenger was diſ- 
patched with the news that Minifters had 
abandoned the obje& of it, the armament 
could not have been materially advanced. 
Why then was it perſiſted in? The right 
honourable gentleman cannot argue, that he 
kept up the armament in compliance with 
his engagements with Pruſſia, when the ar- 


mament, in fact, did not exiſt, and when it 
"i had 
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had been begun but four or five days pro- 
vious to his renouncing the object of it. 
That could not have been his motive. What 
then was the motive ? Why, that he was 
too proud to own his error, and valued leſs 
the money and tranquillity of the people, 
than the appearance of firmneſs, when he 
had renounced the reality. Falſe ſhame is 
the parent of many crimes. By falſe ſhame, a 
man may be tempted to commit a murder, 
to conceal a robbery. Influenced by this falſe 

ſhame, the Miniſters robbed the people of 
their money, the ſeamen of their liberty, 
their families of ſupport and protection, and 
all this to conceal that they had undertaken a 
ſyſtem which was not fit to be purſued, If 
they ſay that they did this, apprehenſive that 
without the terror of an armament Ruſſia 
would not ſtand to the terms which they had 
tefuſed to accept, they do no more than ac- 
knowledge, that by the inſolence of their 
arming, and the precipitancy of their ſub- 
miſſion, they had either fo provoked her re. 
ſentment, or excited her contempt, that ſhe 


would 


TS 

would not even condeſcend to agree to her 
own propoſitions when approved by them. 

But however they might have thought her 

diſpoſed to act on this ſubject, it was at leaſt 

their duty to try whether fuch would ow 

been her conduct o or not. 8 


To prove that the terms to which they 
agreed at laſt were the ſame with thoſe they 
before rejected, all I feel it neceſſary for me 
to obſerve, is, that the free navigation of the 
river Dnieſter, the only novelty introduced 
into them, was implied in propoſing it as a 
boundary ; for it is a well-known rule, that 
the boundary between two powers muſt be 
as free to the one as to the other. True, 
fays the Miniſter, but we have got the free 
navigation for the ſubjects of other powers, 
particularly for thoſe of Poland. If this be 
an advantage, it is an advantage he has gained 
by conceſſion ; for if he had not agreed that 
the river ſhould be the boundary, the navi- 
gation would not have been free. The Turks 
offered no ſuch ſtipulation, had they been 

put 
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put in poſſeſſion of both the banks; beſides 
which, as a noble Duke, whom I have al- 
ready quoted, well obſerved, it is an advan- 
tage, whatever may be its value, which can 


5 ſubſiſt only in time of peace. It is not, I 


ſuppoſe, imagined that the navigation will be 
free in time of war. They have then got 
nothing that deſerves the name of a ** modi- 

fication,” a term, I muſt here obſerve, the 
uſe of which is not juſtified even by the ori- 
ginal memorial, where the ſenſe is more ac- 
curately exprefled by the French word“ ra- 
& douciſſement.” Was it then for ſome ra- 
douciſſement that they continued their arma- 
ment? Was it to ſay to the Empreſs, when 
they had conceded every thing, We have 
* given you all you aſked; give us ſome-' 
e thing that we may hold out to the pub- 
« lic, ſomething that we may uſe againſt 
« the minority; that minority whom we 
have endeavoured to repreſenth s your 
<« allies. We have facrificed our allies, the 
Turks, to you; you can do no leſs than 
« ſacrifice your allies, the minority, to us ?” 
| K If 
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11 1 had been to adviſe the Empreſs on the 
ſubject, I would have counſelled her; grant 
the Britiſh Miniſter ſomething of this fort. 


I would even have adviſed her to raze the 
fortifications' of Oczakow, if he had inſiſted 
on it; I would have appealed from her po- 
hey to her generoſity, and faid, Grant him 
this as an apology, for he ſtands much in 
need of it. His whole object was to appear 
to gain ſomething, no matter what, by con- 


. tinuing the armament; and even in this laſt 


pitiful and miſerable object he has failed. If, 
after all, T aſk, whether theſe terms are con- 
tained in the peace that we have concluded 
for the Turks, or rather which the Turks 
concluded for themſelves ? the ' anſwer is, 


We have no authentic copy of it.” Is this 


what we have got by our arras, by diſtreſſing 


our commerce, dragging our ſeamen from 
their homes and occupations, and ſquandering 


our money ? Is this the efficacy of our inter- 


| ference, and the triumph of our wiſdom and 


our' firmneſs ? The Turks have at length 
concluded a peace, of which they do not 
| even 
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even condeſcend to favour us with a copy, 
ſo that we know what it is only by report, and 
the balance of Europe, late in ſo much dan- 
ger, and of ſo much importance, is left for 
them to ſettle without conſulting us! Is it 
for this that we employed ſuch men as Mr. 
Fawkener and Mr. Whitworth ? They were 
ſent to negociate for the materials of a ſpeech, 
and failed. But what are the complaints that 
private friendſhip has a right to make to thoſe 
of an infulted public ? Half a million of 
money is ſpent, the people alarmed aud inter- 
rupted in their proper purſuits by the appre- 
henſion of a war, and for what? For the re- 
ſtoration of Oczakow ? No; Oczakow is 
not reſtored, To fave the Turks from being 
too much humbled? No; they are now in 
a worſe ſituation than they would have been, 
had we never armed at all, If Ruſſia had 
perſevered in that ſyſtem of encroachment of 
which ſhe is accuſed, we could, as I obſerved 
before, then have aſſiſted them unembarraſſed. 
We are now tied down by treaties and fet- 
tered by ſtipulations 3 we have even guaran- 

K 2 teed 
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teed to Ruſſia what we before ſaid it would 
be unſafe for the Turks to yield, and dan- 
gerous to the peace of Europe for Ruſſia to 
poſſeſs. This is what the public have got 
by the armament. What then was the: pr 
vate motive ? 


| Scilicet, ut Turng contingat regia conjux, 
Nos, anime viles, inhumata infletaque N 
Sternamur camp. 


ee eee 
to gain, an excuſe for his raſhneſs and miſ- 
conduct, and to purchaſe this excuſe was 
the public money and the public quiet wan- 
tonly ſaerificed. There are ſome effects, 
which, to combine with their cauſes, is al- 
moſt ſufficient to drive men mad! That the 
pride, the folly, the preſumption of a ſingle 
perſon, ſhall be able to involve a whole people 
in wretchedneſs and diſgrace, is more than 
philoſophy can teach mortal patience to en- 
dure. Here are the true weapons of the ene- 
mies of our conſtitution ! Here may we ſearch 
for the ſource of thoſe ſeditious writings, 
uh ; | meant 
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meant either to weaken our attachment to 
the conſtitution, by depreciating its value,'or 
that loudly tell us we have no conſtitution 
at all. We may blame, we may reprobate 


ſuch doctrines, but while we furniſh thoſe _ 


who circulate them with arguments ſuch as 
theſe ; while the example of this day ſhews 
us to what degree the fact is true, we muſt 
not wonder if the purpoſes they are meant to 
anſwer be but too ſucceſsful. 


They argue, that a conſtitution cannot be 
right where ſuch things are poſſible, much 
leſs ſo when they are practiſed without pun- 
iſhment. This, Sir, is a ſerious reflection to 
every man who loves the conſtitution of Eng- 
land. Againſt the vain theories of men, who 
project fundamental alterations upon grounds 
of more ſpeculative objection, I can eaſily de- 
fend it: but when they recur to theſe facts, 
and ſhew me how we may be doomed to all 
the horrors of war, by the caprice of an indi-- 
vidual, who will not even condeſcend to ex- 
plain his reaſons, I can only fly to this Houſe, 
and exhort you to rouſe from your lethargy 

of 


de name of all we value, give us, when 


1 
of confidence, into the active miſtruſt a vi- 
gilant control which is your duty and your 


Without recurring to the duſt to which 
the Miniſter has been humbled, and the dirt 
he has been dragged through, if we aſk for 
what has the peace of the Public been diſ- 
turbed? for what is that man preſſed and 
dragged like a felon to a ſervice that ſhould 


be honourable ? We muſt be anſwered, For 


ſome three quarters of a mile of barren ter- 
ritory on the banks of the Dniefter ! In 


ſuch inſtances are quoted in derogation of 
our conſtitution, ſome right to auſwer, that 
theſe are not its principles, but the mon- 


ſtrous abuſes intruded into its practice. Let 


it not be ſaid, that becauſe the executive 
power, for an adequate and evident cauſe, 
may adopt - meaſures that require expence 


without conſulting Parliament, we are to 
convert the exception into a rule; to re- 
verſe the principle; and that it is now to 
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be aſſumed, that the people's. money may 
be ſpent for any cauſe, or for none, without 
either ſubmitting the exigency to the judge - 
ment of their repreſentatives, or inquiring 
into it afterwards, unleſs we can make out 
ground for a criminal charge againſt the exe- 
cutive Government. Let us diſclaim theſe 
abuſes, and return to the conſtitution, I am 
not one of thoſe who lay down rules as uni- 
verſal and abſolute, becauſe I think there is 
hardly a political or moral maxim which is 
univerſally true, but I maintain. the general 
rule to be, that before the public money be 

voted away, the occaſion that calls for it | 
ſhould be fairly ſtated, for the conſideration 
of thoſe who are the proper guardians of the 
public money. Had the Miniſter explained 
his ſyſtem to Parliament, before he called 
for money to ſupport it, and Parliament had 
decided that it was not worth ſupporting, 
he would have been faved the. mortification 
and diſgrace in which his own, Honour, is 
involyed, and by being furniſhed with a juſt 


excuſe to Pruſſia for withdrawing from the 
4 : g 
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proſecution of it, have ſaved that of His 
Sovereign and his country, which he has ir- 
recoverably tarniſhed. Is unanimity neceſ- 
ſary to his plans? He can be ſure of it in 
no manner, unleſs he explains them to this 
Houſe, who ate certainly much better judges 
than he is of the degree of unanimity with 
which they are likely to be received. Why 
then did he not conſult us? Becauſe he had 
other purpoſes to anſwer in the uſe he meant 
to make of his majority. "Had he opened 
himſelf to the Houſe at firſt, and had we 
declared againſt him; he might have been 
ſtopped in the firſt inſtance: had we de- 
clared for him, we might have held him too 
firmly to his principle, to ſuffer his receding 
from it as he has done. Either of theſe al- 
ternatives he dreaded. It was his policy to 
decline our opinions, and to exact our con- 
fidence, that thus having the means of acting 
either way, according to the exigencies of his 
perſonal ſituation, he mi ight come to Parlia- 
ment, and tell us what our opinions ought 


to be; which ſet of principles would be moſt 


I expe- 
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expedient to ſhelter him from inquiry, and 
from puniſhment. It is for this he comes 
before us with a poor and pitiful excuſe, that 
for want of the unanimity he expected, there 
was reaſon to fear, if the war ſhould go to 
a ſecond campaign, that it might be ob- 
ſtructed· Why not ſpeak out, and own the 
real fact he feared that a ſecond campaign 
might- occaſon the loſs of his place. Let 
him keep but his place, he cares not what 
elſe he loſes. With other men, reputation 
and glory are the objects of ambition; power 
and place are coveted but as the means of 
theſe,” For the Miniſter, power and place 
are ſufficient of themſelves. With them he 
is content; for them lie can calmly facrifice 
every proud diſtinction that ambition covets, 
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Sir, there is yet an a which I have 
not ſufficiently noticed. It has been faid, as 
a ground for his defence; that he Was pre- 
vented from gaining what he demanded by 
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our oppoſition z and, but for this, Ruſlia 
would have complied, and never would have 
hazarded a war. Sir, I believe the direct con- 
trary, and my belief is as good as their aſ- 
ſertion, unleſs they will give us ſome proof 


of its veracity. - Until then, I have a right 


to aſk them, what if Ruſſia had not com- 
plied ? Worſe and worſe: for him! He muſt 
have gone on, redoubling his menaces and 
expences, the Empreſs of Ruſſia continuing 
inflexible as ever, but for the ſalutary oppo- 
ſition which preſerved him from his extre- 
mity of ſhame. Jam not contending that 
armaments are never neceſſary to enforce 
negociations; but it is one, and that not the 
leaſt, of the evils attending the right ho- 
nourable gentleman's miſconduct, that by 


keeping up the parade of an armament, never 


meant to be employed, he has in a great 
meaſure deprived us of the uſe of this me- 
thod of negociating, whenever it may be 
neceſſary to apply it effectually. For if you 
propoſe to arm in concert with any foreign 
Power, that Power will anſwer, What 


«© ſe- 
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te ſecurity can you give me that you will 
«perſevere in that ſyſtem ? You ſay you 
* cannot go to war, unleſs your people are 
“ unanimous.” If you aim to negociate 
againſt a foreign Power, that Power will ſay, 
I have only to perſiſt - the Britiſh Miniſter 
* may threaten, but he dare not act —he will 
e not hazard the loſs of his place by a war.” 
A right honourable gentleman (Mr. Dundas) 


in excuſe for withholding papers, aſked what 


foreign Power would negociate with an Eng- 
gliſh Cabinet, if their ſecrets were likely to 
be developed, and expoſed to the idle cu- 
rioſity of a Houſe of Commons ?! do not 
dread ſuch a conſequence ; but if I muſt be 
puſhed to extremes, if nothing were left me 
but an option between oppoſite evils, I ſhould 
have no heſitation in chuſing. * Better have 
% no dealings with them at all,” I ſhould 
anſwer, ** if the right of inquiry into every 
« part of a negociation they think fit, and 
« of knowing why they are to vote the mo- 
„ ney of their conſtituents, be denied the 
« Houſe of Commons. But there is ſorne= 
1 thing 


i 
thing: like reaſon why no foreign Power will 
negociate with us, and that a much better 
reaſomi than a dread of diſcloſing their ſeorets, 
in the right honourable gentleman's example. 
I eclare, therefore, for the genius of our con- 
ſtitution, againſt the practice of his Majeſty's 
Miniſters: I declare that the duties of this 
Houſe are, vigilance in preference to ſecrecy, 
deliberation in preference to diſpatch. Sir, I 
have given my reaſons for ſupporting the 
motion for à vote of cenfute on the Miniſter, 
I will liſten to his defence with attention, and 
Iwill retract er, he ſhall prove me to 
Ont”: M19); 10,9tvoltT 5 i Win 
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. Ghee err Dies: Gele 
ve e ul che lendld — — *. the 
tight honourable gentleman who had Juſt, fat 
down, had called the attention of this Houſe 
to the ſubject now before it. His eloquence, 
for wehateyer, purpoſe. it was directed, was 
always; powerful ; and he was happy that his 
en on chis debate had been brought 


nid 6 | forward, 
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forward, aud that he had taken the opportu- 
nity, at a time when it was fully awake, to 
draw their attention to his ſentiments. -. He 
was alſo happy in the circumſtance of the ad- 
journed debate, as it had allowed the Houſe 
to go more fully into the ſubject, and it was 
with peculiat ſatisfaction to him that, after 
having heard ſtated every thing that had been 
fad on a former evening, as well as on: this, 
he now roſe with, a very different temper, 
and a different view from that right honourable 
gentleman, to recall the attention of the 
Houſe from that brilliant diſplay of language, 
and that forcible appeal which had been made 
to theit paſſions and imaginations, to what 
appeared to him to be the proper ſubject be- 
fore them, and the real point in diſpute be- 
tween. them, and upon which their judge- 

ment ought to be exerciſed, and then he 
ſhould leave the whole to the deliberate wiſ- 
dom and impartial juſtice which he was con- 
fident that Houſe would exerciſe on this im- 
portant ſubject, in which our national poliey 


was involved, and on a point particularly 


affecting Y 
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affecting the character of the deliberative, 
as well as the executive part of Govern- 
an ek aid ob ain and wih 
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In ſtating the hoc on Which he ſhould 
have to call the attention of the Houſe, after 
it had heard the arguments of the right ho- 
nourable gentleman, and alfo after having 
heard the debate of the preceding night, to 
* which he had ſatisfaction in reverting, he 
ſhould endeavour to be as clear and as conciſe 
as pofſible; and notwithſtanding the eloquence 
with which they had juſt heard one ſide of 
the fubje& maintained, he ſtill referred with 
confidence to the principles developed in the 
debate of yeſterday, and in a ſpeech, which 
was ſtill in che recollection of this Houſe, 
and regarded as a ſpecimen of that clear elo- 
quence, ſtrong ſenſe, juſtneſs of reaſoning, 
and extenſive knowledge, which he believed 
was wholly unexampled in any public aſſem- 
bly on a firſt eflay, and would do honour to 
the moſt practiſed ſpeaker or ſtateſman that 
| | | ever 
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ever delivered his ſentiments within the walls 
of this Houſe. E 


In ſtating whatever occurred to him on 
this ſubject, and the grounds he ſhould lay 
before the Houſe, he begged to ſay, that he 
did not feel it neceſſary to enter into the 
grounds of ſome of the reaſoning which the 
Houſe had heard in the courſe of this debate; 
becauſe the general queſtion of ſyſtem is one 
part neceſſarily connected with the merits of 
the exerciſe of that ſyſtem, and becauſe it is 
impoſſible to ſeparate the conduct of Miniſ- 
ters from the principle on which they ated, 
before the armament which forms the mat- 
ter of diſpute was entered into, and having 
done ſo, then he ſhould proceed to ſtate the 
grounds on which this ſubje& was taken up 
on that ſyſtem. That part, therefore, which 
goes to ſeparate thoſe two points is uunneceſ- 


fary, and being no material part of the de- 
bate, he ſhould therefore diſmiſs all conſide- 
ration of that ſort of reaſoning, as the paying 
attention to that diſtinction would only create 

confuſion 
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confuſion in confidering the real points be- 
fore the Houſe. He ſhould therefore take 


the liberty of confining the ſubject to its real q 
limits, as they appeared to him; in the courſe in 
of which he ſhould lay it down as an argu- th 
ment, that the meaſure in "queſtion was of 
founded on policy, and that ſucceſs was not T, 
—_— to be co ae in the iſſue. = 
ch 1 up 
The way in which le 880 robe e 


debated, appeared to him to be firſt, by de- 
firing the Houſe to recalloct the principle of ref 
the meaſure, or the foundation of our 'conti- pol 


nental conneQion {and then che poliey, be 
weer an We cri cer Mis ene f I 
Theſe points will be governed by the rela- 1 1 
tive fituation of this country with regard to © ? 
its alfiances with foreign powers; 1 by a con- of a 
fideration of the danger and it inconvenience to * 
which we might have been expoſed! by an Ex» a 

_ tenſion of the maritime power of Ruffia. The pin 
 viſdown or folly of the whole ſyſtem will, in et 
a great meaſure, depend on what i is called a whic 


ogg of power in Europe. 
+ 8 2 Many 
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Many gentlemen ſeemed to think that the 
queſtion of the balance of power has beeti 
improperly introduced into this ſubject, and 
chat it had nothing to do with the diſcuſſion 
of this caſe, but was totally inapplicable. 
Theſe points, indeed, are not ſtrenubuſly 
maintained, and therefore need not be dwelt 
upon; but he noticed them, not for any par- 
ticular application they have to the ſubject, 
bur for the fake of the principle which the 
refutation of thoſe ſentiments tends to up= 
port. The foundation of the matter, Which 
he ſhould urge to the Houſe, reſts oft this : 
The general balance of power; as applicable 
in this caſe to the argutnetits on tlie Whole 
of che ſubject, has by ſoitic been the object 
of argumentative attack; ard decfied, and by | 
others tredted wih affected ridicule; but on 
the regular diſcuſſion” le Much, in his 
opinion, depended. He Had heard it allowed 
kat the balance of power wa a queſtion in 
which'both' fides of the Houſe agreed int ptin- 
eiple. Gentlemen on the other Gde/adthit the 
. e 46 balance, and ſay; 
Gsills that 
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that we-differ- only in degree; and yet the 

length to which they carry.cheir arguments 
againſt our interference will, notwithſtand. 
ing this admiſſian, defeat the very principle 
which they affect to, ſupport; and thus the 
ſyſtem which they pretend to favour cannot 
bee. nt 


"When 8 that there is Lach 

a ching as the balance of power, what ia it but 
eins, that, if we are ourſelves, or if ou 
ally is, in a ſituation of danger from the 

overgrowthy, of another power, we ſhould, 
from due regard ta che tranquillity of Europe, 
uſe, our endeavours io check the. growth, of 
that power; and indeed we may be engaged 
ourſelyes immediately in the calamity of a 
war by negleQing,this principle, when ap- 
plied to one ally, only, He did not mean im- 
mediately in the ſenſe of time; but that we 
aurſelves might become the objects of attack, 
in conſequence. of inattention to the principle 
of the balance of, power, Whether this was: 


material to Great Britain, or to any of her 
2893 / ; 14 allies, 
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allies, at the time of the armament, was aho- 
ther queſtion which he ſhould not-endeavour 
to argue here; that would come much better 
in another ſtage of the argument. The Point 
which he had here to contend was, that the 
principle of the balance of power was fuch as 
we ought to regard with vigilance and atten- 
tion, becauſe we ate ſo deeply intereſted in 


its conſequences.—And what he objected to 


on the part of gentlemen, who argue on the 
other fide was, that what they admit in 
terms on this ſubject, they deny in ſubſtance, 
and he believed that no one nation in Europe 
quillity, if che ſpirit of theſe doctrines was 
to be the governing principle of its Council. 
He was perſuaded, that notwwithſtanding all 
we had heard to the contrary, that the ba- 
lance of power is a thing on which depends 
though in ſome particular inſtances it led na- 
tions to war, it contributed, on the whole, to 
promote the general tranquillity,” and to ren- 
eee frequent and jeſs de. 

we of M2 ſtructive 
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ſtructire. This principle being admitted, 
and it cannot reaſonably be denied, the firſt 
queſtion. then will be, whether the ſituation 
of the Turkiſh empire was ſuch as to be af- 
fected in any, great degree by the projects of 
che Imperial Court; and if ſo, whether this 
would, in fact, or probably might, have any 
effect on the balance of power in Europe ? 
Whether that kingdom was indebted to this 
for any, and what degree of intervention, in 
its favour ? Whether that intervention was 
rightly employed? Whether it was caryed as 
far as, under all the circumſtances, was pru- 


dent and wiſe, and no farther? Theſe are the 


queſtions, on which the whole of this debate 
will turn, and on Which he was of opinion 
the juſtice of che Houſe would decide. 
He had heard it very much contended in 
this debate, which made it neceſſary for him 
to trouble the Houſe: ſo; much upon the ſub- 
ject, that the balance af power, as applied to 
Ihe Turkiſh empire, was a wild and chimeri- 
.cal idea. a was contended laſt, year 
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ſpecifically, that the whole of the queſtion of 
the balance of power was irrelevant. Gentle- 
men do not chuſe to go tothat length in the 


courſe of the preſent diſcuſſion ; and yet the 


right honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt, 
went, if he was not miſtaken with reſpect to 
what he had faid, very nearly to that ex- 
treme. He went very near to the point of 
contending, that if the Turkiſh empire were 
deſtroyed, it would have no effect on the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, and would be a 
matter of total indifference in that reſpect to 
the other powers of Europe. He believed, 
however, that if this was his opinion, he 
would find himſelf ſingular in that idea, 


He ſhould not, for the purpoſes of his de- 
fence, enter much at length into the nature 
of the empire of Turkey, but it was material 
to the Houſe, for the proper underſtanding of 
the ſubject in diſpute, to reflect for a while 
on the ſyſtem of our alliance. They would 
remember, that we had formed an alliance 
with the Court of Pruſſia, and that it was 


due 
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due to the intereſt of that power that Eng- 
land, as its ally, ſhould not neglect to no- 
tice and to check the ſudden growth of a 
maritime power, which might, and probably 
will, be an inoonvenient neighbour to that 
power. It was of importance to England it- 
ſelf, as a maritime power, independerit of all 
alliance with any other; and as to the neceſ- 
ſity ahere is of regarding the Porte as a power 
to be the object of attention to Europe, he be · 

lieved that it would be found, that from the 

earlieſt periods of the Turkiſh empire, down 

to the preſent, it had been held eſſential to the 
balance af power, that no other ſhould be ſuf - 
fered to have too great a maritime aſcendancy | 
over this power. France, ever ſince the reign . 
of Francis I. had been cenſidered as forming a 
very anaterial part of the balance of power of 
Europe, . In this country, fince the reign of 
King Wilm, in every memorable #ra, 
down to the preſent period, it had been re» 
garded in che ſame light. The principal 

Powers af Europe had entertained the fame 
opinion flit. Its importance to the balance 
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of Europe is held out by the beſt authors who: 
have written upon the ſubject: it is remarked 
by Monteſquieu; nor has it been ever denied 
by any author of any authority whatever. If 
this be true in general, how much more ſo 

muſt it be of the Turkiſh empire, when con- 
ſidered as threatened by the aſcendaney of ſo 
great a maritime power as that of Ruſſia. In- 
deed Ruſſia of itſelf, to any power, if ſuffer- 
ed to increaſe its naval ſtrength, will be very 
formidable, and deſtroy that balance on which 
we all allow ſo much depends. Was it not 
wiſe, then, for this country to interfere for the 
purpoſe of checking the growth of this formĩ-· 
dable power? The time might come when 
we ſhould not have that in our power, and 

although, for the happineſs” of mankind, 
Providence ſeemed to have ordained that em-- 
pires, when” they became of an unwieldy: 
ſize, worked their own deſtru@tion, yet it 
was wife in us to do all we could to prevent 
the exceſſive growth. And here he believed 
it would be granted it him, that the progreſs 
of Ruſſia was great and rapid, and the cha- 
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racter uf the Empreſs, whatever virtues ſhe 
may poſſeſs, not entirely free from ambi - 


Of the truth of this we had ſome recent 
ſpecimens, and the Houſe would, he hoped, 
fee, that if no interference had taken place on 
our part between thoſe contending parties, 
that the advantages which the Empreſs 
would have gained over the Turkiſh, empire, 
would have given her the entire command of 
only as an ally of Pruſſia, but alſo on the 


general principle — our in- 
; 2 roi (3- it L 119 7 


principle af che balance of power, chat it ap- 
plied: to Turkey as well as to any other. 
power, and that the intereſt of this maritime 


country, which muſt; be affected by the ag 
grandizement of Ruſſia, even independent of 
of any alliance, in conſequence of our alliance 
wit the Court of Berlin, dreams Ol more. 
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immediately connected, and that theſe con- 
ſiderations cannot be ſeparated, the queſtion 
then is, Whether there was a ſerious and 
reaſonable apprehenſion of danger towards us 
or our ally, ſo as to render our interference, 
and to render a prevention of the farther ag- 
grandiſement, a rational policy on the part of 
this country ; and whether Miniſters are to 
be accuſed of having gone fo far in the riſks 
they entered into, for what appeared to them 
at leaſt to be for the future — of this 
country ? 


Our conduct, in the firſt inſtance, was 
certainly not cenſurable; for as to our com- 
mencement of the interference, it was at the 
requeſt of her Imperial Majeſty. She deſired 
that we, in conjunction with our ally the 
Court of Berlin, would repreſent to the Porte 
the moderation of her demands. Theſe de- 
mands were, that Beſſarabia, Moldavia, and 
Wallachia, ſhould be ceded to her, and this 
req uiſition her Imperial Majeſty was pleaſed 
$0 term a ſpecimen of her moderation 

| N Now, 
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Now he wiſhed the Houſe to reflect what 
would have been the conſequence, and whe- 
ther it would not have been to the diſadvan- 
tage of the Turkiſh empire ? and he thought 


this point ſo clear, that he might leave it to 
the Houſe, without farther comment. 


He agreed with the right. honourable gen- 
tleman who ſpoke laſt, that the laſt actual 
attack was unqueſtionably commenced on 
the Empreſs by the Turks, and that the 
claims of the Turks, taken by themſelves, 
were unjuſt, and not included in any treaty ; 
but then the point of offenſive or defenſive 
war was not the queſtion to be conſidered by 
thoſe who were to interfere for the ſake of 
preſerving the balance of power, nor is the 
actual commencement of hoſtility the real 
aggreſſion between ſtates; theſe points are 
often governed by a conſideration of the ſyſ- 
tem adopted by either party. There was a 
regular ſyſtem on the part of Ruſſia for an 
encroachment on the Turks. This, he be- 
lieved, was the origin of the diſpute between 
the 
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the parties, and if ſo, it is not very material, 


even on the point of juſtice, much leſs on the 
ſyſtem of the balance of power, who ſtruck - 
the firſt blow ; and that, but for our inter- 
ference, the final accompliſhment of the views 


of the Empreſs would have followed, is a 
point which he believed would not be de- 
nied. If it cannot be denied, the intervention 
of this country has in this caſe been ſucceſs- 


ful; if our repreſentations have been ſuch as 


to induce Ruſſia to deſiſt from part of her 


project, how can it be faid we have gained 


nothing ? Was the compelling the Empreſs 
to give up Moldavia, Wallachia, and Beffara» 
bia nothing? Theſe the originally ſtipulated 
ſhould be ceded to her inſtead of Oczakow a 
and becauſe the other object was not obtained, 
are the Miniſters to be cenſured ? We armed 
for the obtaining what appeared to us neceſ- 
fary ; but all our obje& was not obtained, and 
for this he ſhould ſtate reaſons hereafter, - 


Gentlemen, when they argue upon the va- 
lue of Oczakow, ſeem to me to be wide of 
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the real point 0 b6 Cone The truth 


is, that it is not of any great value as to its 
0 population or its commerce, but at is relative- | 
ly © as a fortreſs which commands the 
Daciſter'; and ſo formidable is it to ſhips na- 
vigating this river; that they muſt paſs within 
the reach of the guns of the fortreſs, He did 
not ſtate this place to be of great value, but he 
ſtated it to be important as a point to be gained 
by the Empreſs -on her ſyſtem of ambition. 
E he was right in the principle, namely, that 
it was a point worth contending for, it fol- 
| lows of courſe, that it was our duty to re- 
faſt the ſcheme of ambition of this Imperial 
Princeſs; and where there is a probability of 
ſucceſs, he would aſk any man in this coun- 
try, whether the object intended to be gained 
was not worth the riſæ? He would aſłk any 
man af he was put into our ſituation, to de- 
termine for himſelf, whether he would not 
ſuffer the inconvenience, or the hazard of the 
miſcarriage of the project, for the fake of 
what he had reaſon to hope he would gain ? 
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The object that was to be attained by the 
atming, though not worth all as worth 
ſome riſks. The conteſt between them 
was only with regard to the application of 
the principle; feeling as he did feel, the juſ- 
tice of this balance of power, to undergo a 
ſmall inconvenience in order to avoid a greater, 
this principle had been admitted and recog- 
nized in many of the moſt brilliant periods 
of the hiſtory of this country. It was a 


| principle which had been conſtantly ated upon 


from the time this country began to hold any 
rank amidſt the ſurrounding nations of Europe, 


It was the duty of the King's Miniſters to 
compare the changes that had happened with 
this principle, to compare the means with the 


end, the difficulty of the object with the 
proſpect of obtaining it, and its importance 


when obtained. He conceived he did his 
duty in adviſing the relinquiſhment of the 
object when he thought it could only be pro- 
cured at too high a price. It had been faid 
by ſome people, that the ſenſe of the nation 

was 
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was againſt the meaſure, and that therefore 
the King's Miniſters had abandoned their 
plan; others had alledged, that they had 
abandoned their original idea on account of 
the oppoſition of that Houſe, that is, of 135 
gentlemen. Neither the one nor the other 
of theſe was true. It was a meaſure of a cer- 
tain degree of importance, and was worth 
the going to a certain ſpecific length, but was 
not worth the going farther. It had been aſ- 


ſerted, that after we had engaged in the war, 
they ought not to have changed their opi- 


nion, although that was a circumſtance that 
took place almoſt in the hiſtory of every war. 
It might happen, that you would be difap- 
pointed in certain objects, and you would not 
then ſacrifice more than the object was worth. 
But how were the circumſtances altered ?— 
ſome were alarmed at the expences, which 


created great apprehenſions in the country. 


He did not find fault with any opinion that 
had been delivered from real conviction. By 
theſe, and a number of ſimilar circumſtances, 


the difficulties of this war were increaſed, and 
therefore 
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therefore they took into their moſt - ſerious 
conſideration the difficulty of obtaining their 
object, and compared it with the real value of 
it when obtained. But had it not been for 
that oppoſition, that which was by that 
means unattainable, in his judgement, might 


have been obtained at no greater expence. 
He ſhould fay, that the oppoſition, inſtead of 
claiming to themſelves the merit of prevent- 
ing this country from being plunged into a 
war, had prevented the eſtabliſhment of 
peace in ſo ſolid and fo ſubſtantial a manner 
as might otherwiſe have taken place in the 


As to the cauſe of the Empreſs having 
refuſed to comply with our terms, he be- 
lieved that the reſiſtance of her Imperial 
Majeſty to the requiſitions of our Court was 
owing in part to the arguments uſed by op- 
poſition in this country. He did not 'mean 
tocall in queſtion the propriety of any Mem- 
ber of Parliament delivering his opinion, al- 
though the effect might afterwards turn out 
1 to 
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to be againſt the intereſt of his country, if 
he ſhould, at the time of delivering his ſen- 
timerits, be of opinion that a greater incon- 
venience would ariſe to the State from his 
concealing than from his ſtating his opinion. 
He did not mean to blame this, even altho” 
it might be apparent, that the effect of de- 
livering ſuch an opinion would be attended 


with a certain degree of inconvenience to 


the country, by embarraſſing Government. 


Such opinions were delivered on this ſub- 


ject, and he was of opinion, that they had 


contributed to increaſe the diſpoſition of the 


Empreſs to a reſiſtance to our requiſitions : 
but he did not charge oppoſition with any 
principle hoſtile to the State. He was bound 
to admit the purity of their motives, unleſs 
he could prove the contrary; and other evi- 
dence than their on profeſſions he could 
not have. But whatever might be their opi- 
nions, he muſt fay, that as far as they had 
any tendency, they did tend to induce the 
Empreſs to refuſe to comply with the requi · 
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fitions' of this country, It cannot be diſ- 
puted but they' did 'tend to diminiſh the ef- 
fe& of our intervention; and but for theſe 
opinions, he firmly believed that our nego- 
ciation would have been ſucceſsful. This is 
mere matter of opinion; but he could not 
help ſaying, that ſuch was the ſituation of 
Ruſſia, and ſuch the ſituation of this coun- 
try, that with a ſmall additional expence we 
ſhould have had it in our power, for we had 
the means, of inducing her Imperial Ma- 
jeſty to comply with our terms. That this 
was certain he did not affirm; but he af- 
firmed, there was ground for this country to 
expect it. He aſſerted that the diviſion in 
this country encouraged the temper of reſiſ- 
tance in Ruſſia, and, if to ſave expence was 
right, we ſhould have done ſo, but unfor- | 
tunately the enemy of our country. was en- 
couraged by an oppoſition, who now take 
merit to themſelves for rendering that vſeleſs 
which, but for their effort, would have deen 


attended with ſucceſs, and that in his opinion 


without much expence; and they now 
G triumph 
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triumph in what they have done. But he 
did not envy them their triumph; it was 
not a triumph over the enemies of their 
country, but over the Council of the King. 
And now, as he was on the ſubje& of tri- 
umph and of popularity, he muſt obſerve, - 
that if he and his right honourable friend 
(Mr. Dundas) were to go to the capital of 
the empire, whom oppoſition have thus 
ſerved, certain he was, that they ſhould not 
be found in any place of glory between two 
orators (alluding to the buft of Mr. Fox 
placed by the Empreſs between thoſe of 
Demoſthenes and Cicero) and that he did 
not believe that if he were to go to the ca- 
pital of the empire, whoſe intereſt we have 
been endeavouring to protect, that he ſhould 
receive the ſame ſort of addreſs from the 
Grand Vizier as that which was read yeſter- 
day, by an honourable Member of this 
Houſe. Indeed he did not know what to 
think of that compoſition. Of its authen- 
ticity he could fay nothing. The honoura- 
ble gentleman” told nothing of it, but that 
Ke which 


1 
which he was pleaſed to read of it. Whes 
| ther he read the whole of it—what was its 
date—from whom it came—to whom—and 
why, he could not poſſibly gueſs. All he 
could ſay was, that having inquired of the 
perſons molt likely to be able to inform him, 
he had not been able to find out any ſuch 
paper, or any thing at all like it, IR. 


The honourable gentlemen on the oppo- 
fits ſide have laid much ſtreſs upon a queſ- 
tion which they have very frequently put to 
Miniſters during this diſcuſſion ; Why did 
we not diſarm the moment that we knew the 
terms upon which Ruſſia would conclude. A 
peace with the Porte? and they have all 
dong argued, that the only reaſon which he 
and his colleagues have given for that con- 
duct is, that we were afraid that Ruſſia might 
increaſe her demands, or make new claims 
if -we had difarmed, That this was the only 
| ground of their conduct he completely de- 
nied, becauſe. he conteived, that no perſon, 
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ſituation of Europe at the time, could be 
ignorant, that there were other reaſons that 
ought to claim attention, and which, to have 
overlooked, would have been a failure of 
duty, and a total diſregard to the intereſts of 
the country. The next point that he muſt 
notice, was the management of this nego- 
ciation, which has been ſo much miſrepre- 
ſented by the other ſide of the Houſe, and 


| which, he was of opinion, could be fully juſ- 


tified, and will be ſo, in the opinion of the 
Houſe, 'on the reſult. He ſhould, therefore, 
not follow the right honourable gentleman 


into a detail of ' particulars during its pro- 
greſs, becauſe he conceived it to be perfectly 


+ ppt. if the conduct of Miniſters 
has produced ſuch advantages, or greater 


than the Eoutitry” expected from the nego - 


ciatiob, fe left it to the Houſe and the coun- 
try to determine, what degree of cenſure was 
due to them. On the point of cenſure, the 
right! ' hongurable gentleman and his friends 
ſeem tb have made up their minds ſo com- 
plerly, "that he has declared, whether our 

' reaſons 
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reaſons for arming were right or wrong, we | 
are equally wrong and equally deſerving of 
_ cenſure. This he conſidered as a ſpecies of 8 
argument which, however ingeniouſſy put, 
can have little weight; for that Miniſters, 
whether they are right or wrong in their ob» 
ject for arming, ought to be cenſured, is a 
doctrine that even the moſt unſucceſsful re- 
ſult of a negociation could not juſtify. There | 
next occurred to his recollection a part of the | 
right honourable gentleman's ſpeech, which 
he was ſorry was not omitted, but which : 
he could not allow to paſs without a reply, 
He meant his alluſion to the gentleman-who ' 
was ſent as a Miniſter ta Ruſſia—a perſon in 
whom Miniſters had eyery reaſon to conſide, 
and who juſtly merited the compliments 
which the right honourable gentleman be- 
ſtowed upon him; but the alluſion made to 
another perſon, or rather the attack made 
upon him in his abſence; was highly im- 
proper, and, in his opinion, very unlike the 
uſual liberality of the right hononourable 
On and he would ſay in the pre» 
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fence of this Houſe, and to the Public, that 
there is no man whatever who has been in 
the diplomatic line, to whom this country 
owes more than to the honourable perſon 
alluded” to; tlie ſorvices he has performed 
the 'country can be no ſtranger to, arid the 
exerciſe' of his abilities will always be of 
importance when called into action. With 
regard to the importance of Oczakow, the 
right honourable gentleman ſeems” to have 
baired that queſtion being drought to ifſue, 
becauſe, as he had remarked juſt now, he 
Ras ſaid, that whether it was, or was not, 
of importance to the balance of power in 
Europe, it could, in no ſhape whatever, be 
« ground for our interference between Ruſſia 
and the Ottoman Porte; and by this man 
ner of arguing he did maintain, that the 
whole jet of all the arguments of the right 
honourable gentleman and his friends, both 
da this, and che former nights of diſcuſſion, 
cotnes to this, that he will, upon the queſ- 
tion of the Ruſſian armament, admit any 
pretniſes, provided the concluſions tend to 
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cenſure Miniſters, although the very firſt of 
the reſolutions brought forward, ' ſtates di- 
rectly, that Oczakow was not of ſufficient 
importance to require our interference; to 
eſtabliſh, this, great pains have been taken to 
impreſs upon the Houſe a belief that we have 
been guilty of the grofleſt iniquity, and moſt 
unwarrantable treachery towards our allies. 
That we had ſtimulated Turkey to the war 
in which ſhe had been engaged, a fact which 
he diſclaimed, and which could not be made 
good, That we had deſerted Sweden at a erĩ- 
tical juncture, which likewiſe he would not 
allow ; and that by our interference and me- 
dation nothing had been gained or ſecured 
to Pruſſia. That our intervention in the af- 
fairs of Brabant was improper ; and that 
wherever we had employed our influence, or 
wiſhed to favour an ally, we had met with 
diſgrace, and our allies with diſappointment, 
Upon this ſubje& he was perfectly at caſe, 
nor did he conceive that there were any juſt 
grounds to reproach Miniſters upon, As to 
the duplicity in their negociations, which 
oral þas 
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ee ſyſtem of continental 


alliance, he did not believe the Houſe had 


gone with the right honourable gentleman on 
that point. He muſt therefore ſay, that with 


regard to the moderation of the firſt terms 


offered by the Empreſs, and the propriety of 


acceding to thoſe we finall y got, that matter 
being ſo fully in poſſeſſion of the Houſe, he 
left it to their judgement. As to their motives, 
he could likewiſe rely, that theſe ſhould be 
judged by their actions, whatever were their 
reaſons, both on this and every other occa. 


ſion, where the intereſt of the country was 
concerned; and he owned that his chief 


| hopes were reſted upon the advantages that 


had been gained by the ſyſtem both of foreign 
and domeſtic policy, which his Majeſty's 
Miniſters have purſued, and the actual proſ- 


perity of che country, to whatever | cauſes 


gentlemen may aſcribe it. He wiſhed for no 
diſcretionary power, 'that was not neceflary 


K for the functions of the ſituation in which he 
might be placed, and he knew, as well as 

© any body, chat the conduct of che preſent 
„ 3 time, 


[ r0 ] 

time, good or bad, muſt affect poſterity, 
Having ſtated the leading. grounds for his 
oppoſition to the reſolutions moyed, he muſt 
contend, that if any obloquy attended the 
meaſures of Government in the Ruſſian ne- 
gociation, it proceeded: from miſrepreſenta- 
tion: from what motives that miſtepreſen · 
tation proceeded, he did not mean to give 
any opinion; and ſhould content himſelf 
with relying upon a liberal and juſt deciſion 
of the Houſe, after they have fairly and fully 
conſidered every circumſtance that can enable 
them to decide upon his conduct, and thoſe 
who a. with him. no ent: a 91139 

"Me. FOX... I do affure. the Houſe. hos 1 
mean to confine: myſelf ſtrictly to explana- 
tion, having heard nothing from the right 
honourable gentleman: to make me retract the 
cenſure, which, in my opinion, his conduct 
demands. But 1 wiſh: the Houſe to. recollect, 


chat when, at the, beginning ol the, laſt 


ſeſſion, 4 aſked. for hat ce de of the 
armarnent proyided againſt Pin wa was 5 ept 


C/ 


ot; P up? 


I 
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up? Twas told; that it atoſe from the ſitua- 


tion of Europe, and was necefſury for the 


protection ef our homewurd· bound Weſt- 
ladia merchantmen ! but neither did I then 
underſtand, nor by any thing that fell from 
me, give gomlemen reaſon to think 1 under- 
flood, that force to be deſtined to act againſt 
Ruſflis, The right honourable gentleman's in- 
Hrruation, therefore, that I knew of, and ap- 
proved the keeping upan armament to awe the 
—_— is ux — * — 
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With ee nee An Honourable 
gentleman has choſen to introduce into his 
ſpeech, reſpecting compliments and honours 
confetred on me by the Empreſs of Ruffia, 
Lam ready now, and àt all times, to declare, 
chat if any foreign Sovereign, in friendſhip 
with my country, ſhall pay me the compli- 


ment to think well of me, and teſtify it by | 


thoſe marks of diſtiuctien to'whicti-he has 
alluded, I man feel myſelf highly gratifed 
by ſuch distinction. With regard io Nulli, 


it ** ever been my opinion; Mat het's was 
4 | 
I the 


( 2 ] 

the. power in Europe, I will ſcarcely except 
even Holland, with whom the cultivation of 

reciprocal ties of friendſhip, both commercial 
and political, was moſt natural, and of the 

greateſt conſequence to this country. For 
the uniformity of this opinion, Sir, I appeal 
to my whole conduct, whether in office or 
out of it. At the cloſe of the American war, 
I thought Ruffia the Power whoſe naval 
force, joined with our's, might effectually 
counterbalance the united navies of the Houſe 
of Bourbon. The gentlemen on the other 
ſide have opportunities of knowing to what 


degree 1 endeavoured to give effect to this 


opinion. When I was again in office, I re- 


fuſed to concur in remonſtrances to the Court 


of Peterſburgh againſt the ſeizure of the 


Crimea.— appeal farther to the ſentiments 


delivered by me in this Houſe, when | added 
my voice to thoſe of the right honourable 
gentleman's ſupporters, in applauding the 
ſucceſs of the meaſures taken to aſſiſt the 
Stadtholder in 1787; when, in avowing my 
approbation of what was done, I gave, as my 


Pa principal 


— 
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77 
principal. reaſon for that approbation, the op- 
tion it placed in our power at that moment of 
forming alliances on the Continent, which 


might render the advantages we got by our 
interference permanent; and when I diſ- 


tinctly named Rüſfa as one of choſe whom 
it was of the higheſt importance to cultivate. 


Theſe have ever been my ſentiments; and I. 


have ſeen nothing in what has recently hap- 


it neceſſary to ſay thus much in auſwer to 


the hints and inſinuations thrown gut from the 
right honourable gentleman oppoſi te to me: 


as to any farther reply, I ſhould deem it 
wholly ſuperfluous, even were I permitted to 
make any, as the right honourable gentleman 


has choſen to avoid noticing almoſt every ma- 


0 e L addreſſed to the Houſe. 


a 4 
" . \ 3 
y | v. my ie N ; 
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